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PREFACE. 



The follomng selection of English poems has been 
compiled vrith the view of presenting poetry to young 
learners in its more cheerfal and attractive aspects. 
Most compilations that the Editor has met vrith a^ 
overlaid with didactic extracts, the weariness of which 
in class recitations teacher and pupil alike* bemoan. 

If through the Lyrics of our glorious English tongue 
some of our youngsters are encouraged in their love of 
animals, quickened to observe the beauties of nature and to 
read her parables, confirmed in domestic affection, trained 
to good humour and sympathy, and rooted in patriotic 
attachment to old England, The Young Englishman's First 
Poetry Book will have realized all that^im compiler could 
desire to accomplish by so humble ainsstrument. 

His acknowledgements are due to those authors and 
publishers who have relaxed in his favour their claims 
of copyright. 

The Editor ventures to add a few kvofc?^ >3Qa^ "cas>^ 



possibly be useful on the metbod of teaching poetry 1 
little boys. 

1. The teacher should always interest the your 
Englishman in the subject of the poem he is about i 
learn, by telling him its story, and seeing that he take 
in the subject, as well as understands the words an 
expression. 

2. Let so much only be set for a lesson, as can I 
recited quite perfectly; and let old pieces in longer poi 
tions be often gone over, and sometimes called for, withoi 
notice, after the day's repetition has been said; exti 
marks being offered for such impromptu recitations. 

3. Special attention should be givea to enunciatioi 
Each boy should speak slowly, clearly, and in a toi 
audible to the whole form, the teacher correcting mistake 
of emphasis, &c.f while he may always allow an intelli 
gent and spirited manner to count for marks or places. 

4. The boy who is reciting must be made to stan 
firmly on his legs, never allowed to lounge ; his hand 
at his side or before him, or almost anywhere, excep 
in his pockets or behind his back. 

The Collboe, Hubstfierpoint. 
Whitsuntide, 1868. 
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1.— RULE BRITANNIA. 

When Britain first at Heayen*s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of her land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain: 

Eule Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 

The nations not so blest as thee. 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall. 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free. 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 

And work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thixv^l 



The Muses still, with Freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair; 
Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crowned, 

And manly hearts to guard the fair: — 

Rule Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves ! 

Britons never shall be slaves. 

Thomson. 



2.— THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY. 

The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ouse's silent tide. 
When, *scaped from literary cares, 

I wander*d on his side. 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race. 

And high in pedigree, 
(Two nymphs adorn'd with every grace 

That spaniel found for me,) 

Now wanton'd lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight, 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads 

With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 

His HUes newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent surveyed, 

And one I wish'd my own. 

With cane extended far I sought. 

To steer it close to land ; 
But still the prize, though nearly caught. 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Beau mark*d my unsuccessful pains 

With fix'd considerate face. 
And puzzling set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 



But, with a chirrup clear and strong, 

Dispersing aU his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long, 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I returned ; 

Beau trotted fitr before. 
The floating wreath again discerned, 

And plunging, left the shore. 

I saw him with that lilj cropped, 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 

The treasure at my feet. 

Charm'd with the sight, " The world," I cried, 

" Shall hear of this thy deed; 
" My dog shall mortify the pride 

" Of man's superior breed ; 

" But chief myself I will enjoin, 

" Awake at duty's call, 
" To show a love as prompt as thine 

" To Him who gives me all." 



Cowper, 



3. — LUCY GRAY; 
Ob Solitude. 

Oft have I heard of Lucy Gray ; 

And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 

The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor. 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door! 
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You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night 

" You to the town must go ; 
" And take a lantern, child to light 

" Your mother through the snow." 

" That, Father ! will I gladly do ; 

" 'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
" The minster-clock has just struck two, 

" And yonder is the Moon! " 

At this the Father raised his hook. 
And snapped a faggot-band ; 

He plied his hook; and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe: 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb: 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 



They wept— and turning homeward, cried, 

" In heaven we all shall meet;" 
When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 

They tracked the footmarks small; 
And through the hroken hawthorn hedge, 

And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed: 

The marks were still the same; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank; 

And further there were none ! 

Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind; 
And sings a sohtary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

Wordstoorth. 



4.— BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where oux "heio 'we^svoSa^. 



We buried him darkly, at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we stedfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 

As we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed dowti his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o^er his head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on. 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

^owly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory! 

Wolfe. 



5.— ON A FAVORITE CAT DROWNED IN A 
TUB OF GOLD FISHES. 

'TwAS on a lofty vase's side 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selina, reclined. 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared: 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

Th« velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies. 
Her ears of jet and emerald eyes. 

She saw, and purr'd applause. 

Still had she gazed, but midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The genii of the stream: 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue. 
Through richest purple, to the view 

Betrayed a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw: 
A whisker first, and then a claw. 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretch'd in vain to reach the prize; 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat's averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent. 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
Malignant fate sat by and smiled. 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled; 

She tumbled headlong in. I 
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Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to every watery god 

Some speedy aid to send: 
No dolphin came, no naiad stirr'd, 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard 

A favourite has no friend I 



Gray, 



6.— THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the fiice, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door: 
They love to seie the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 



He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his hoys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rej oicing, — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task hegun. 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! 

Longfellow, 



7.— LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry I 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
" To row us o'er tlie ferry .^^ 
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" Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
" This dark and stormy water ? " 

" 0, Tm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
" And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

" And fast before her father's men 
" Three days we've fled together, 

" For should he find us in the glen, 
" My blood would stain the heather. 

" Ilis horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

" Should they our steps discover, 
" Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

" When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief, I'm ready ; 

" It is not for your silver bright: 
" But for your winsome lady: 

" And by my word! the bonny bird 
" In danger shall not tarry ; . 

" So, though the waves are raging white, 
" I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water- wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of Heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 
And as the night grew dreaif.er, 

Adown the glen rode armed men 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" O haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather; 

" I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
" But not an angry father." 
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The boat has leflb the stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they row*d amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing: 
Lord UUin reach'd that fatal shore ; 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover: 
One lovely hand was stretch'd for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back! come back! " he cried in grie^ 

" Across this stormy water: 
" And m forgive your Highland chief, 

"My daughter! oh, my daughter! " 

'Twas vain: the loud waves lash'd the shore. 

Return or aid preventing; 

The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

CamphelL 



8.— THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 

BRIGADE. 

Hajlf a Leagu£, half a league. 
Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
" Charge for the guns! " he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
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" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blmider'd. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley*d and thunder'd; 
Stormed at with shot and sh^U, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. , 

Flash'd all their sabres bare. 
Flashed as they tum'd in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder'd: 
Plimged in the battery smoke. 
Right through the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reerd from the sabre stroke 
Shatter'd and sunder'd ; 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
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Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fiide? 
O, the Yold charge they made! 
All the world wonder*d. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Nohle six hundred. 



Tennyson. 



9.— HIGHLAND MARY. 

Ye hanks and hraes ^ and streams aroimd 

The castle o* Montgomery, 

Green he your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! ^ 

There simmer first unfauld her rohes. 

And there the longest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 

* my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk,' 
How rich the hawthorn's blossom 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

1 clasp*d her to my bosom ! 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o*er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

1 slopes. * muddy. ^Vvk^At^. 
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Wi* mony a vow and lock'd embrace 

Our parting was fii' tender; 

And pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder; 

But O ! fell Death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 

Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay, 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

1 aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo'ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom's core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 



Bums, 



lO.-^THE ARMADA. 

Attend all ye, who list to hear, our noble England's praise ; 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds, she wrought in ancient days. 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richestspoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day. 
There came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth bay ; 
The crew had seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard, at every gun, was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecombe's lofty hall; 
Many a light fishing bark put out, to pry along the coast; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, inland rode many a post. 
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With his vrhite hair, imbonnetted, the stout old sheriff comes; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums. 
The yeomen, round the market cross, make clear an ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her grace: 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow, upon the labouring wind, the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lihes down ! 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle shield: 
So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turned to bay. 
And crushed and torn, beneath his claws, the princely hunters 
lay, [fair maids I 

Ho ! strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight ! ho ! scatter flowers. 
Ho, gunners ! fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants ! draw your blades ! 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously! ye breezes, waft her wide! 
Our glorious semper eadem! the banner of our pride! 

The freshening breeze of eveunfiirled that banner's massy fold — 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold. 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay. 
That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as the day; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warningradiance spread — 
High on S. Michael's Mount it shone— it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far o'er the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamor's glittering waves. 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip's sunless caves: 

O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery herald 
flew— [lieu. 

He roused the Shepherds of Stonehenge — the rangers of Beau- 
Kight sharp and quick the bells rang out, all night, from Bris- 
tol town ; 
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And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw o'er hanging Richmond Hill, that streak of blood-red 

light. 
The bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the deathlike silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear. 
And all the thousands masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer: 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 

feet, [rousing street: 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din. 
As fiist from every village round the horse came spurring in { 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike errand 

went; 
And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires of Kent: 
Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright coiirsers 

forth ; [north ; 

High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started for the 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded stJl ; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night from hill 

to hill; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Derwent's rocky dales ; 
Till, like Volcanos, flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely height ; 
Till streamed in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's crest of light ; 
Till, broad and fierce, the star came forth, on Ely's stately fane» 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the boundless plain: 
Till Belvoir's lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt's embattled pile. 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 

Macaulay. 
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11.- AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OP A 

MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be. 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 

The wondering neighbours ran. 
And swore the dog had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every christian eye: 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 



Vi 
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But soon a wonder came to light, 

That show'd the rogues they lied, 
The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

Goldsmith. 



12. — FAITHLESS NELLIE GRAY. 

Ben Battjlb was a soldier bold, 
And used to wear's alarms: 
But a cannon-ball took off his legs^ 
So he laid down his arms! 

Now as they bore him off the field^ 
Said he, " Let others shoot, 
" For bere I leave my second leg, 
" And the Forty-second Foot I " 

The army-surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he, " They're only pegs: 
" But there's as wooden Members quite,, 
" As represent my legs ! " 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid. 
Her name was Nelly Gray ; 
So he went to pay her his devoirs. 
When he'd devoured his pay ! 

But when he called on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff; 
And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 

" Oh, NeUy Gray! Oh, NeUy Gray I 
" Is this your love so warm? 
^^ The love that loves a scarlet coat 
^^ Should be mor^ uniform] " 
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Said she " T loved a soldier once, 

* For he was blythe and brave ; 
' But I will never have a man 

' With both legs in the grave ! 

' Before you had those timber toes, 

* Your love I did allow, 

' But then, you know, you stand upon 

* Another footing now I " 

'Oh, Nelly Gray! Oh, NeUy Gray I 
' For all your jeering speeches, 
' At duty's call, I left my legs, 

* In Badajos's breaches! " 

' Why then," said she, " you've lost the feet 
' Of legs in war's alarms, 
' And now you cannot wear your shoes 
' Upon your feats of arms! " 

' Oh, false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
' I know why you refuse; 
' Though I've no feet— some other man 
' Is standing in my shoes ! 

I wish I ne'er had seen your face ; 
' But, now, a long farewell! 
' For you will be my death ; alas ! 

* You will not be my Nell! " 

Now when he went from Nelly Gray 
His heart so heavy got — 
And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 

So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine. 
And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line ! 
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One end he tied around a beam, 
And then remored his pegs, 
And, as his legs were off, — of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 

And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town, — 
For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down ! 

A dozen men sat on his corpse. 

To find out why he died — 

And they buried Ben in four cross roads. 

With a stake in his inside ! 

Hood. 



13.-BISH0P IIATTO. 

The summer and autumn had been so wet. 
That in winter the com was growing yet ; 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain he rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door. 
For he had a plentiful last year's store. 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were fumish'd well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay; 

He bade them to his great barn repair. 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 
The poor folk flock'd from far and near; 
The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 
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Then when he saw it would hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
lie set fire to the bam and burnt them all. 

" I 'faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire! " quoth he, 
" And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
" For ridding it in these times forlorn 
" Of rats, that only consume the com." 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he enter'd the hall. 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came. 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look'd there came a man from the farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 
" My lord, I open'd your granaries this mom, 
" And the rats had eaten all your com.' 
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Another came running presently. 
And he was pale as pale could be, 
"Fly! my lord Bishop, fly," quoth he, 
" Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 
" The LoBD forgive you for yesterday! " 



4« 

4( 



I'll go to my tower on the Rhine," replied he, 

'Tis the safest place in Germany; 
*' The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
^' And the stream is strong, and the water d*^^-^' 
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iil»h*fit lliiUo ft^rfnWy haf«tcii*d awaj, 
/^tui h*( i-nmii the* Rhine without delaj, 
4l^ iri'tu:U'i\ hi* Umcr, and barr*d with 
4M cIm^ i^iiMlowH, d(H»rM, and loopholes there. 

tit: iM UUn down and closed his eyes, 
iim iMMiii a MTcatn made him arise; 
iU MaiU'it, and naw two eyes of flame 
On UU (Hlliiw from wlicnce the screaming 

iU- h«lcn'd mid lookM ; it was only the cat; 
HmI I Ik- IliidiMp \io i^row more fearful for that, 
i''nr fthtr imf M(')va)ninf(, mad with fear, 
A I fhc aniiy of nitM that was drawing near. 

i^nr iUtiy hnvi* Kwain over the river so deep, 
Am'I llM'y hav(< i^linibM the shores so steep. 
And n|» lhi» lowi»r thrir way iabcnt 
To do lhi» work ftir wincli they were sent. 



'I' 



TUiy aru not to hc» told by the dozen or score, 
liy ihoUHNntU thry cM>mo, and by myriads and more; 
rtiii'h nunibct'M hud never Ikcu heard of before, 
rtucdi a Judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 

Down cm Iiin knees the Dishop fell, 

And fanter and faster his beads did he tell. 

An louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door, 
And through the walls belter skelter they pour, 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor. 
From the right and the left, from behind and before. 
From within and without, from above and below. 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 
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They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 
They gnaw'd the flesh from every liinb, 
For they were sent to do judgment on him. 



Southey. 



14. — CASIBIANCA; 

A TRUE STORY. 

The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flames that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

The flames roll'd on. He would not go 

Without his father's word; 
That father faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud: " Say, father, say 

" If yet my task is done," 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 






Speak, father! " once again he cried, 
If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames roll'd on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair. 
And look'd from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

"My Father I must I stay? " 
While o'er him fast through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made 'way. 
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They wrapt the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child 

Like banners in the sky. 

Then came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy— oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea, 

"With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne their part; 
J Jut the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young fiuthful heart! 

Hemans. 



15.-" HOW'S MY BOY?" 

"IIo, sailor of the sea! 

" How's my boy — my boy ? " 

" What's your boy's name, good wife, 

" And in what good ship sail'd he ? " 

• 

" My boy John — 

" He that went to sea — 

" What care I for the ship, sailor? 

" My boy's my boy to me. 

" You come back from sea 

" And not know my John ? 

'^ I might as well have asked some landsman 

" Yonder down in the town. 

" There's not an ass in all the parish 

" But he knows my John. 

" How's my boy— my boy? 
" And unless you let me know 
" I'll swear you are no sailor, 
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" Blue jacket or no 

" Brass button or no, sailor, 

" Anchor and crown or no ! 

" Sure his ship was the Jolly JBriton'^ 

" Speak low, woman, speak low ! " 

" And why should I speak low, sailor, 

" About my own boy John ? 

" If I was loud as I am proud 

" I'd sing him over the town ! 

" Why should I speak low, sailor? " 

" That good ship went down." 

" How*s my boy — my boy ? 

" What care I for the ship, sailor? 

" I never was aboard her. 

" Be she afloat, or be she aground, 

" Sinking or swimming, I'll be bound, 

" Her owners can afford her I 

" I say, how's my John ? " 

" Every man on board went down, 

" Every man aboard her." 

" How's my boy — my boy ? 

" What care I for the men, sailor ? 

" I'm not their mother — 

" How's my boy — my boy? 

" Tell me of him and no other ! 

" How's my boy — ^my boy ? " 



DohelL 



16.— THE RAINBOW. 
A FRAGMENT of a raiubow bright 

Through the moist air I see, 
All dark and damp on yonder height, 

All bright and clear to me. 
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An hour ago the storm was here, 
The gleam was far behind, 

So will our joys and grief appear. 
When earth has ceased to blind. 

Grief will be joy if on its edge 
Fall soft that holiest ray, 

Joy vrill be grief if no faint pledge 
Be there of heavenly day. 



Kehle, 



17.— BIRDS' KESTS. 

Some to the holly hedge, 
Kestling repair, and to the thicket some; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring. The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few. 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart far in the grassy dale, 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks. 
Steep, and divided by a babbling brook. 
Whose murmurs soothe them all the livelong day. 
When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive stream. 
They frame the first foundation of their domes ; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid. 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 
BeaJ; by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house, 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 
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Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the bam a straw ; till soft and warm, 
Gean and complete, their habitation grows. 



Thomson. 



18.— JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

There went three kings into the East, 
Three kings both great and high. 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him down, 

Put clods upon his head. 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath, 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on, 
And showers began to fall; 
John Barleycorn got up again. 
And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came. 
And he grew thick and strong, 
His head well armed wi' pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 

The sober autmnn entered mild. 
When he grew wan and pale ; 
His bending joints and drooping head 
Show'd he began to fail. 

His colour sickened more and more, 
He faded into age; 
And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 
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Thcy^Te ta'en a weapon long and sharp, 
And cut him by the knee ; 
And tied him fast upon the cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie. 

They laid him down upon his back. 
And cudgeird him full sore ; 
They hung him up before the storm. 
And tum'd him o'er and o'er. 

They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim, 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 
Inhere let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 
To work him further woe, 
And still, as signs of life appeared 
They toss'd him to and fro. 

They wasted, o'er a scorching flame, 
The marrow of his bones; 
Hut a miller used him worst of all, 
I'^or he crush'd him between two stones. 

And they hae ta'en his very heart's blood. 
And drank it round and round ; 
And still the more and more they drank. 
Their joy did more abound. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold. 
Of noble enterprise; 
For if you do but taste his blood, 
'Twill make your courage rise. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 
And may his great posterity 
Ne'er fidl in old Scotland! 

Old Ballad. 
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19.— THE RAVEI^ AND THE OAK. 

Underneath an old oak tree 

There was of swine a huge company, 

That grunted as they crunched the mast: 

For that was ripe and fell full fast. 

Then they trotted away, for the wind it grew high: 

One acorn they lefk and no more might you spy. 

Next came a raven that liked not such folly ; 

He belonged, they did say, to the witch Melancholy! 

Blacker was he than blackest jet, 

Flew low in the rain and his feathers got wet. 

He picked up the acorn and buried it straight 

By the side of a river both deep and great. 

Where then did the raven go ? 

He went high and low, 

Over hill, over dale, did the black raven go. 

Many autumns, many springs 

Travelled he with wandering wings ; 

Many summers, many winters — 

I can't tell half his adventures. 

At length he came back, and with him a she. 
And the acorn was grown to a tail oak tree. 
They built them a nest in the topmost bough. 
And young ones they had and were happy enow. 
But soon came a woodman in leathern guise, 
His brow, like a pent house, hung over his eyes. 
He'd an axe in his hand, not a word he spoke. 
But with many a hew ! and a sturdy stroke. 
At length he brought down the poor raven's old oak. 
His young ones were killed for they could not depart, 
And their mother did die of a broken heart. 
The boughs from the trunk the woodman did sever; 
And they floated it down on the course oi WvtTvs^x.^ 
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They sawed it in planks, and its bark they did strip, 
And with this tree and others they made a good ship. 
The ship it was launched ; but in sight of the land 
Such a storm there did rise as* no ship could withstand. 
It bulged on a rock, and the waves rushed in fast: 
Koimd and round flew the raven and cawed to the blast. 
He heard the last shriek of the perishing souls — 
See ! see ! o'er the top-mast the mad water rolls ! 
Kight glad was the raven, and off he went fleet, 
And Death riding home on a cloud he did meet 
And he thanked him again and again for this treat: 
They had taken his all, and revenge it was sweet! 

Coleridge, 



20.— THE WIHTE SQUALL. 

On deck, beneath the awning, 

I dozing lay and yawning; 

It was the grey of dawning. 

Ere yet the sim arose ; 

And aboTe the funnel's roaring. 

And the fitful wind's deploring, 

I heard the cabin snoring 

With universal nose. 

I could hear the passengers snorting, 

I envied their disporting. 

Vainly I was courting 

The pleasure of a doze. 

So I lay, and wondered why light 
Came not, and watched the twilight 
And the glimmer of the skylight, 
That shot across the deck ; 
And the binnacle pale and steady, 
And the dull glimpse of the dead eye, 
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And the sparks in fiery eddy, 
That whirled from the chimney neck: 
In our jovial floating prison 
There was sleep from fore to mizen, 
And never a star had risen 
The hazy sky to speck, 

Strange company we harboured ; 

We'd a hundred Jews to larboard. 

Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered, 

Jews black, and brown, and grey ; 

With terror it would seize ye, 

And make your souls uneasy, 

To see those Kabbis greasy. 

Who did nought but scratch and pray: 

Their dirty children puking. 

Their duty saucepans cooking, 

Their dirty fingers hooking 

Their swarming fleas away. ^ 

To starboard Turks and Greeks were, 
Whiskered and brown their cheeks were. 
Enormous wide their breeks were. 
Their pipes did puff alway; 
Each on his mat allotted. 
In silence smoked and squatted. 
Whilst round their children trotted. 
In pretty, pleasant play. 
He can't but smile who traces 
The smiles on those brown faces, 
And the pretty prattling graces 
Of those small heathens gay. 

And so the hours kept tolling. 
And through the ocean roUing, 
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Went the brave Iberia bowling, 
Before the break of day — 

When a Squall upon a sudden, 

Came o^er the waters scudding ; 

And the clouds began to gather, 

And the sea was lashed to lather. 

And the lowering thunder grumbled, 

And the lightening jumped and tumbled^ 

And the ship and all the ocean, 

Woke up in wild commotion. 

Then the wind set up a howling. 

And the poodle dog a yowling. 

And the cocks began a crowing. 

And the old cow raised a lowing, 

As she heard the tempest blowing; 

And fowls and geese did cackle, 

And the cordage and the tackle 

Began to shriek and crackle ; 

And the spray dashed o'er the funnels, 

And down the deck in runnels ; 

And the rushing water soaks all. 

From the seaman in the fo'ksal. 

To the stokers, whose black faces 

Peer out of their bed-places ; 

And the captain he was bawling. 

And the sailors pullmg, hauling ; 

And the quarter-deck tarpauling 

Was shivered in the squalling ; 

And the passengers awaken. 

Most pitifully shaken ; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 

For the necessary basins. 

Then the Greeks they groaned and quivered. 
And they knelt, and moaned, and shivered. 
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As the plunging waters met them, 
And splashed and overset them ; 
And they call in their emergence 
Upon countless saints and virgins; 
And their marrow-bones are bended, 
And they think the world is ended. 

And the Turkish women forward 
Were frightened and behorror'd ; 
And, shrieking and bewildering. 
The mothers clutched their children ; 
The men sung, " Allah ! Illah ! 
"MashallahBismillah!" 
As the warring waters doused them, 
And splashed them and soused them ; 
And they called upon the Prophet, 
And thought but little of it. 

Then all the fleas in Jewry 

Jumped up and bit like fiiry; 

And the progeny of Jacob 

Did on the Main-deck wake up 

(I wot those greasy Kabbins 

Would never pay for cabins) ; 

And each man moaned and jabbered in 

His filthy Jewish gaberdine ; 

In woe and lamentation. 

And howling consternation. 

And the splashing water drenches 

Their dirty brats and wenches; 

And they crawl from bales and benches. 

In a hundred thousand stenches. 

This was the White Squall famous. 

Which latterly p'ercame us. 

And which all will well remember 



On the 28th September; 

When a Prussian Captain of Lancers 

(Those tight-laced, whiskered prancers) 

Came on the deck astonished, 

By that wild squall admonished, 

And wondering cried " Potztausend, 

" Wie ist der Stiirm jetzt brausend ? *' 

And looked at Captain Lewis 

Who calmly stood and blew his 

Cigar in all the bustle. 

And scorned the tempest's tussle. 

And oft we've thought hereafter 

How he beat the storm to laughter ; 

For well he knew his vessel 

With that vain storm could wrestle ; 

And when a wreck we thought her, 

And doomed ourselves to slaughter, 

How gaily he fought her. 

And through the hubbub brought her, 

And, as the tempest caught her, 

Cried, " George ! some Brandy and Water ! 

And when its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o'er the sea 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking. 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me. 



Thaxikeray. 
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21.— THE MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray. 

Seemed to have known a better dfiy ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day! their date was fled. 

His tuneftd brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at mom ; 

No longer courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuart's throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 



Scott, 



22. — ISAAC ASHFORD. 

A NOBLE peasant, Isaac Ashford, died, 
Noble he was, contemning all thm^^ xci^'aiii^ 
Hb truth unquestion'd and Ins 80\iV ^T^Tia' 
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Of no man^s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 
At no man*s question Isaac looked dismayed: 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face: 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approyed. 
Cheerful he seem'd, and gentleness he loved ; 
To hliss domestic he his heart resigned, 
And with the firmest had the fondest mind: 
Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 
And gave allowance where he needed none ; 
Good he refused with future ill to buy, 
Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; 
A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed; 
(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weakej mind. 
To miss one favour, which their neighbours find:) 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved: 
I marked his action, when his infant died, 
And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 
The still tears, stealing down that furrow'd cheek. 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak, 
If pride were his, t'was not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 
Nor pride in learning, — ^though my clerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few: — 
But if that spirit in his soul had place. 
It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 
A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain'd. 
In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train'd ; 
Pride in the power that guards his country's coast, 
And ail that Englishmen en^oy 9txi^>;^^'s\.\ 
Pride in a life that slandef* V>iigv\tt ^^^^— 
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In fact a noble passion, misnamed Pride. 
He had no party's rage, no sect'ry's whim ; 
Christian and Countryman was all with him: 
True to his church he came ; no Sunday shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 
Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect, 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; 
" On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 
" But should be blind, and lose it, in your blaze." 
In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 
Isaac their wants would soothe, hi» own would hide. 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer. 
And view his seat and sigh for Isaac there: 
I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honoured head ; 
No more that awfiil glance on playful wight, 
Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight, 
To fold his fingers, all in dread the while, 
Till Mister Ashford soften'd to a smile ; 
No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer. 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force), are there: — 
But he is blest, and I lament no more 
A wise good man contented to be poor. 

Crahhe, 



23. — GELERT. 

The spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the mom. 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obey'd Llewellyn's horn. 
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And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture deck'd ; 

And marbles, storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn*s sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell! 



Spencer. 



24. — THE CHAMELEON. 

Opt has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade had been 
To see whatever could be seen ; — 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever words you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will stop — 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
" I've seen, and sure I ought to know." 
So begs you'll pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabian wilds they pass'd. 
And on their way, in fiiendly chat, 
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Now talked of this, and then of that, 

Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter, 

Of the chameleon's form and nature. 

" A stranger animal," cries one, 

" Sure never lived beneath the sun! 

" A lizard's body, lean and long, 

" A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 

" Its foot with tripled claw disjoin'd; 

"And what a length of tail behind! 

"How slow its pace! and then its hue — 

" Who ever saw so fine a blue ! " 

" Hold there ! " the other quick replies, 

" 'Tis green — I saw it with these eyes, 

" As late with open mouth it lay, 

" And warm'd it in the sunny ray; 

" Stretch'd at its ease, the beast I view'd 

'• And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, as well as you, 

" And must again affirm it blue ; 

" At leisure I the beast survey'd 

" Extended in the cooling shade." 

" ' Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye." 

" Green ! " cries the other in a fury ; 

" Why, sir — d'ye think I've lost my eyes? " 

" ' Twere no great loss," the friend replies, 

" For, if they always serve you thus 

" You'U find 'em but of little use! " 

So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to blows ; 

When luckily came by a third: 

To him the question they referr'd ; 

And begged he'd tell 'em if he knew 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your pother; 

" The creature's neither oae nox t'o^\iet. 
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" I caught the animal last night, 

" And view'd it o'er by candle-light ; 

" I mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet — 

" You stare — ^but sirs, I've got it yet, 

" And can produce it," — " Pray, sir, do: 

" I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 

" And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 

" The reptile, you'll pronounce it green." 

" Well then, at once to end the doubt," 

Replies the man, '' I'll turn him out ; 

" And when before your eyes I've set him, 

" If you dont find him black, I'll eat him." 

He said ; then full before their sight 

Produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas white ! 

Both stared — the man look'd wondrous wise — 

" My children," the Chameleon cried, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 

" You all are right, and all are wrong ! 

" When next you speak of what you view. 

" Think others see, as well as you: 

" Nor wonder if you find that none 

" Prefer your eyesight to their own ! " 



Merrick. 



25.— T^E SANDS O' DEE. 

" O Mabt, go and call the cattle home, 
" And call the cattle home, 
" And call the cattle home, 
" Across the sands o' Dee ! " 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 
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The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o*er and o'er the sand, 
And round and round the sand. 
As far as ye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land. 
And never home came she. 

Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair? 
A tress o' golden hair, 
O* drowned maiden's hair. 
Above the nets at sea. 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee. 

They row'd her in across the rolling foam. 

The cruel crawling foam. 

The cruel hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea: 

But still the boatmen have heard her call the cattle home, 

Across the sands o' Dee. 

Kingsley, 



26. — JOHN GILPIN. 
John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train -band captain eke was he 

Of femous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
" Though wedded we have been 

" These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
" No holiday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

" And we will then repair 
" Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

" All in a chaise and pair. 
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" My sister, and my sister's child, 

" Myself and children three, 
" Will fill the chaise ; so you must ndi 

" On horseback after we." 

lie soon replied, " I do admire 

" Of womankind but one, 
" And you are she, my dearest dear, 

" Therefore it shall be done. 

" I am a linen-draper bold, 

" As all the world doth know, 
" And my good friend the Calender 

" Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, " That's well said; 

" And for that wine is dear, 
" We will be furnish'd with our own, 

" Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find. 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 

But yet was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folks so glad, 
The stone^ did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
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John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to hegin, 
When, turning round his head he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 

Although it grieved him sore ; 
Yet loss of pence full well he knew 

Would trouble him much more. 

' Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

" The wine is left behind ! " 

" Good lack ! " quoth he — " yet bring it me, 

" My leathern belt likewise, 
" In which I bear my trusty sword, 

" When I do exercise." 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul ! ) 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 
Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side. 
To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brush'd and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 
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Now sec him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gall'd him in his seat. 

So, " Fair and softly," John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He grasp'd the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig; 
He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 
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The dogs did bark, the children scream'd 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, " Well done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around, 
" He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

" * Tis for a thousand pound." 

And stiU, as fast as he drew near, 

' Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he play. 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just Uke unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 
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At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Here's the house " 

They all aloud did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired ; " 

Said Gilpin, " So am I ! " 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there; 
For why? — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the Calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The Calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him: 

" Wliat news? what news? your tidings tell; 

" Tell me you must and shall — 
" Say why bareheaded you are come, 

" Or why you come at all ? " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke; 
And thus unto the Calender 

In merry guise he spoke: 
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" I came because your horse would come ; 

" And, if I well forbqde, 
" My hat and wig will soon be here, 

" They are upon the road." 

The Calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Retum'd him not a single word. 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit: 
" My head is twice as big as yours, 

" They therefore needs must fit. 

" But let me scrape the dirt away, 

"That hangs upon your face: 
" And stop and eat, for well you may 

" Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day, 
" And all the world would stare, 

" If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
" And I should dine at Ware." 



So turning to his horse he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
" ' Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

" You shall go back for mine." 

Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear *, 



^ 
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Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar, 
And gallop'd off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pull'd out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours, when you bring back 

" My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back a main ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The limibering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry: — 
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Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman ! *' 
Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass'd that way . 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp'd till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the king, 

And Gilpin long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 



Cowper. 



27.— TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

Fansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies. 
Let them hve upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 

Frimroses wiU have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets. 
They will have a place in story: 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
' Tis the little Celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star ; 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout 
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Pm as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day I found thee out. 
Little Flower! Pll make a stir, 
Like a sage astronomer. 

Modest, yet withal an Elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself ; 
Since we needs must Erst have met 

I have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more and yet, 
* Twas a face I did not know ; 
Tbou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

Ere a leaf is on a bush, 
In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about her nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call. 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless Prodigal ; 
Telling tales about the Sun, 
When weVe little warmth, or none. 

Poets, vain men in their mood I 
Travel with the multitude: 
Never heed them ; I aver 

That they all are wanton wooers ; 
But the thrifty cottager, 
Who stirs Uttle out of doors, 
Joys to spy thee near her home ; 
Spring is coming, thou art come I 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming Spirit ! 
Careless of thy neighbourhood. 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
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On the moor and in the wood, 
In the lane ; there^s not a place, 
Howsoeyer mean it be, 
But 'tis good enough for thee. 

HI be&l the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours ! 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no ; 
Others, too, of lofty mien ; 
They have done as worldlings do. 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, humble Celandine. 

Prophet of delight and mirth. 
Ill-requited upon earth ; 
Herald of a mighty band. 

Of a joyous train ensuing, 
Serring at my heart's command. 
Tasks that are no tasks renewing, 
I will sing as doth behove. 
Hymns in praise of what I love I 



Wordsworth. 



28. — EXCELSIOR. 

The shades of night were falling fast. 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, *mid snow and ice, 
A banner, with the strange device. 
Excelsior I 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ! 
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In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bnglit ; 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior I 

" Try not the Pass ! " the old man said, 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
" The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! " 
And loud that clarion voice rephed. 
Excelsior I 

" O stay I " the maiden said, " and rest 
" Thy weary head upon this breast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh. 
Excelsior I 

" Beware the pine-trees withered branch ! 
" Beware the awfiil avalanche ! ** 
This was the peasants last good night ! 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried, in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner, with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful he lay, 
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And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice &11, like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 

Longfellow^ 



29. — YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Yb Mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again. 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the storm winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was their grave ; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain- waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders on her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, 
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As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow: 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



Campbell. 



30. -- DORA. 

With &rmer Allan at the farm abode 

William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often looked at them, 

And often thought, " I'll make them man and wife." 

Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 

And yeam'd towards William ; but the youth, because 

He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call'd his son, and said: **' My son, 
" I married late, but I would wish to see 
" My grandchild on my knees before I die: 
" And I have set my heart upon a match. 
" Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
" To look to ; thrifty too, beyond her age. 
" She is my brother's daughter: he and I 
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" Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
*' In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
" His daughter Dora: take her for your wife ; 
" For I have wish'd this marriage, night and day, 
" For many years." But William answer'd short: 
" I cannot marry Dora ; by my life, 
" I will not marry Dora." Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doulbled up his hands, and said: 
" You will not, boy I you dare to answer thus I 
" But in my time a father's word was law, 
** And so it shall be now for me. Look to*t ; 
*' Ck)n8ider, William ; take a month to think, 
^* And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
** Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack 
** And never more darken my doors again I " 
But William answered madly, bit his lips. 
And broke away. The more he look'd at her 
The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father's house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields: 
And half in love, half spite, he woo'd and wed 
A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 
Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call'd 
His niece and said: " My girl, I love you well ; 
** But if you speak with him that was my son, 
" Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 
" My home is none of yours. My will is law." 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
•• It cannot be: my uncle's mind wiU change.' 
And days went on, and there was bom a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he pass'd his father's gate. 
Heart broken, and his father help'd him not. 
But Dora stored what little she co\]l^ »V7^^ 



»» 
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And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 

Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 

On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 

And look'd with tears upon her boy and thought 

Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said: 

" I have obey'd my uncle until now, 

" And I have sinn'd, for it was all through me 

" This evil came on William at the first. 

" But, Mary, for the sake of him that's gone, 

'* And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

" And for this orphan, I am come to you: 

" You know there has not been for these five years 

" So full a harvest ; let me take the boy, 

" A.nd I will set him in my uncle's eye 

*' Among the wheat ; that, when his heart is glad 

" Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

" And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 

Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 

That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into the field 

And spied her not ; for none of all his men 

Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart fail'd her ; and the reapers reap'd, 

And the sun fell, and aU the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 

And made a little wreath of aU the flowers 

That grew about, and tied it on his hat 

To make him pleasing in her uncle's eye. 

And when the farmer pass'd into the field 

He spied her, and he left his men at work, 
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And came and said, " Where were you yesterday ? 

" Whose child is that? What are you doing here? " 

So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 

And answer'd softly, " This is William's child." 

" And did I not," said Allan, " did I not 

" Forbid you Dora ? " Dora said again ; 

" Do with me as you will, but take the child 

** And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

And Allan said ; " I see it is a trick 

" Grot up betwixt you and the woman there. 

" I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 

** You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 

" To slight it. Well— for I will take the boy ; 

" But go you hence, and never see me more ! " 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 

And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers feU 

At Dora*s feet. She bow'd upon her hands, 

And the boy's cry came to her from the field. 

More and more distant. She bow'd down her head; 

Bemembering the day when first she came. 

And all the things that had been. She bow'd down 

And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap'd 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 

Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 

Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 

To God that hdp'd her in her widowhood, 

And Dora said: " My uncle took the boy ; 

" But, Mary, let me live with you: 

" He says that he will never see me more." 

Then answer'd Mary, " This shall never be, 

" That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself: 

" And, now, I think, he shall not have the boy, 

" For he will teach him hardness.) «ii^ \;c^ ^S)^^gQ^i 
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" His mother: therefore thou and I will go, 
" And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 
" And I will beg of him to take thee back, 
" And if he will not take thee back again, 
" Then thou and I will live within one house, 
" And work for William's child until he grows 
" Of age to help us." 

So the women kiss'd 
Each other, and set out and reached the farm. 
The door was off the latch ; they peep'd and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees, 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm. 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 
Like one that lov'd him: and the lad stretched out 
And babbled for the golden seal that hung 
From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the fire. 
Then they came in ; but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her: 
And Allan sat him down, and Mary said: 
" O Father ! if you let me call you so — 
" I never came a-begging for myself, 
" Or William, or this child ; but now I come 
" For Dora ; take her back ; she loves you well ;J 
" O Sir, when Wilham died, he died at peace 
" With all men ; for I ask'd him, and he said, 
" He could not ever rue his marrying me, 
" I had been a grateftd wife: but. Sir, he said 
" That he was wrong to cross his father thus ; 
" * God bless him ! * he said, * and may he never know 
" ' The troubles I have gone through!' then he tum'd 
" His face and passed — unhappy that I am ! 
" But now. Sir, let me have my boy, for you 
" Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
"His &ther's memory ; and take Dora back, 
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" And let all this be as it was before." 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 

By Mary. There was silence in the room, 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs: — 

" I have been to blame, to blame ! I have kill'd my son f 

" I have kill'd him — but I loved him — ^my dear son I 

" May God forgive me I I have been to blame. 

" Edss me, my children ! " 

Then they clung about 
The old man's neck, and kiss'd him many times, 
And all the man was broken with remorse; 
And all his love came back a hundred fold ; 
And for three hours he sobb'd o*er William's child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 

Within one house together ; and as years 

Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 

But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 

Tennyson, 



31.-^0DE TO THE CUCKOO. 

Hall, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of spring I 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green. 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 
Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant, with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The school -boy wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates the lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 

« 

Sweet bird I thy bower is ever green. 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year I 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee I 
We'd make, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spring. 



32. — JOHN ANDERSON. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent 
Your locks were like the raven. 
Your bonnie brow was brent; ^ 
But now your brow is bald John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 
But blessings on your jfrosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither. 
And mony a canty ^ day John, 



s 



lA^an, 



smooth. ^ head, i,e, poll. ^ cheerfoL 
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We've had wi' ane anither: 
Now we may totter down John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 

Bums, 



33. — AFTER BLLKHEIM, 

It was a summer evenrng, 
Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round 

Which he beside the rivulet 

In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had foimd 

That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh 

" ' Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 

" Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the garden, 
" For there's many here about ; 
" And often when I go to plough 
" The ploughshare turns them out. 
" For many thousand men,*' said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." 
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" ITow tell us what 'twas all about,*' 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes ; 

" Now tell us all about the war, 

" And what they fought each other for.*' 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried,"' 
** Who put the French to rout ; 
" But what they fought each other for 
" I could not well make out, 
** But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

" Yon little stream hard by ; 

" They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

" And he was forced to fly: 

" So with his wife and child he fled, 

** Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 
" Was wasted far and wide, 
" And many a childing mother then 
" And new-bom baby died: 
" But things like that you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
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" They say it was a shocking sight 

" After the field was won ; 

" For many thousand bodies here 

" Lay rotting In the sun: 

" But things like that you know, must be 

" After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won 
" And our good Prince Eugene ; " 
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" Why 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 
Said little Wilhelmine ; 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
** It was a famous victory. 

" And everybody praised the Duke 

" Who this great fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why that I cannot tell,*' said he, 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 



34. — SIGNS OF RAIK 



Souihey. 



The hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the glass is low. 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
The spiders from their cobwebs peep: 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh. 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky: 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell. 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry. 
The distant hills are seeming nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings. 
The cricket too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws. 
Sits wiping o*er her whiskered jaws. 
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Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright. 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green ; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays ; 
The frog has changed his j^ellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed. 
Though June, the air is cold and still, 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
And seem precipitate to fall. 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
* Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow. 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 



Jenner, 



35. — THE OLD COURTIER. 

An old song made by an aged old pate. 
Of an old worshipful gentleman who had a great estate. 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate. 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen's. 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With an old lady whose anger one word assuages ; 
They every quarter p^d their old servants their wages, 
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And never knew what belonged to coachman, footman, nor pages. 
Bat kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and badges ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen s, 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With an old study fiU'd full of learned old books, 

With an old reverend chaplain, you mightknowhimby his looks, 

With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks. 

And an old kitchen, that maintained half-a-dozen old cooks ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen's, 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With an old hall hung about ^nth pikes, guns, and bows, 
With old swords, and bucklers, that had borne many shrewd 

blows. 
And an old frieze coat to cover his worship's trunk hose, 
And a cup of old sherry to comfort his copper nose ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen's, 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With a good old fashion when Christmas was come 
To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum. 
With a good cheer enough to furnish every old room. 
And old liquor about to make a cat speak, and man dumb ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen's, 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds, 
That never hawk'd nor hunted but in his own grounds, 
Who like a wise man kept himself within his own bounds. 
And when he died gave every child a thousand good pounds ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen's, 

And the queen's old courtier. 

Old Ballad, 
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36. — THE WINCHESTER ODE. 

Jn the days of our forefathers, the gallant days of old» 
When Cressy^s wondrous tale in Europe's ears was told; 
When the hrave and gentle Prince, witl^his heroic peers, 
Met France and all her knighthood in the vineyards of Foictien; 
When captive kings on Edward's state right humbly did attend ; 
When England's chivalry began the gartered knee to bend ; 
Then in the foremost place, among the noblest of the land, 
Stood Wykeham, the great Bishop, upon the king's right hand. 

But when gracious Edward slept, and Richard wore the crown, 
Forth came good William Wykeham, and meekly knelt him 

down. 
Then out spake young king Richard: "What boon can Wyke- 
ham ask, 
** Which can surpass his worth, or our bounty overtask? 
" For art thou not our Chancellor ? and where in all the realm 
" Is a wiser man or better, to guide the labouring helm ? 
" And thou know'st the holy lore, and the mason's cunning skill: 
" So speak the word, good Wykeham, for thou shalt have thy 
wiU." 

" I ask not wealth nor honour," the Bishop lowly said, 

" Too much of both thy grandsire's hand heaped on a poor 

monk's head: 
" This world is a weary load, it presses down my soul ; 
" Fain would I pay my vows, and to Heaven restore the whole. 
" Grant me that two fair Colleges, beneath thy charters sure, 
" At Oxford and at Winchester, for ever may endure, 
* Which Wykehanj's hands shall raise upon the grassy sod, 
"In the name of Blessed Mary, and for the love of God." 

The king he sealed the charters, and Wykeham traced the plan, 
And God, who gave him wisdom, prospered the lowly man: 
So two fair Colleges arose, one in calm Oxford's glade. 
And one where Itchen sparkles beneath the plane-tree shade. 
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There seventy true-bom English boys be nourished year by year 
In the nurture of good learning, and in God's holy fear ; 
And gave them steadfast laws, and bade them never move 
Without sweet signs of brotherhood and gentle links of love. 

They grew beside his pastoral throne, and kept his counsels sage, 
And the good man rejoiced to bear such fruit in his old age: 
He heard the pealing notes of praise, which mom and evening 

rung 
Forth from their vaulted chapel, by their clear voices sung ; 
His eye beheld them two by two their comely order keep 
Along the Minster's sacred aisles, and up the beech-crowned 

steep; 
And, when he went to his reward, they shed the pious tear. 
And sang the hallowed requiem over his saintly bier. 

Then came the dark and evil time, when English blood was shed 
All over fertile England, for the White Rose or the Red ; 
But still in Wykeham's Chapel the notes of praise were heard? 
And still in Wykeham's College they taught the Sacred Word ; 
And in the grey of morning, on every saint's day still. 
That black-gowned troop of brothers was winding up the hill: 
There in the hollow trench, which the Danish pirate made, 
Or through the broad encampment, the peaceful scholars played. 

Trained in such gentle discipline from childhood to their prime 

Grew mighty men and merciful, in that distracted time. 

Men on whom Wykeham's mantle fell, who stood beside their 

king 
Even in his place, and bore his staff and the same pastoral ring; 
Who taught Heaven-destined monarchs to emulate his deeds 
Upon the banks of Cam, and in Eton's flowery meads; 
Founders of other Colleges by Cherwell's lilied side, 
Who laid their bones with his, when in ripe old age they died* 

And nfter that, when love gr-ew cold, and Christendom was rent 
And sinful Churches laid them down in sa.ckclo\.\i\.Q x^'^'oX>\ 
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AN'hon impious men bore s^vay, and wasted church and ghrine 
And cloister and old al)l)cy, the works of men divine; 
Thoiiji^h upon all things sacred their robber hands they Liid, 
'I'luT did not tear from AVykcham's gates the Blessed Mother- 
Maid: 
Hut still in AVykohnni's cloisters fair \^-isdom did increase, 
And then his sons bogjm to learn the golden songs of Greece. 

And all through groat Eliza's reign, those days of pomp and 

l)rido, 
'liuy kept the laws of AVykeham, and did not swerve aside: 
Still in tlu'ir vaidtcil Chapel, and in the Minster fair. 
And in tlu ir lanij)-lit chambers, they said the frequent prayer: 
And when the St'ottish plague-spot ran withering through the 

land, 
Tlic sons of \V)kcham knelt beneath meek Andrewes' fostering 

hand, 
And none of all the faithless, who swore th'unhallowed vow, 
I )rank of the crystal waters l)cneath the plane-tree bough. 

Dread was the hour, but short as dread, when from the guarded 

down 
Fierce Cromweirs rclwl soldiery kept watch o'er Wykeham's 

town: 
Beneath their pointed cannon all Itchen's valley lay, 
St. Catherine's breezy side, and the woodlands far away. 
The huge Cathedral sleeping in venerable gloom. 
The modest College-tower, and the l)cdesmen's Korman home, 
They spoiled the graves of valiant men, warrior and saint and 

sage. 
But at the grave of Wykeham good angels quenched their rage. 

Good angels still were there, when the base-hearted son 
Of Charles, the royal martyr, his course of shame did run: 
Then in those cloisters holy Ken strengthened with deeper 
prayer 
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Ilis own and his dear scholars' souls to what pure souls should 

dare ; 
Bold to rebuke enthroned sin, with calm undazzled faith, 
Whether amid the pomp of courts, or on the bed of death ; 
Firm against kingly terrors in his free country^s cause, 
Faithful to God's anointed against a world's applause. 

Since then, what wars, what tumults, what change has Europe 

seen ; 
But never since in Itchen's vale has war or tumult been. 
God's mercies have been with us. His favour still has blest 
The memories sweet and glorious deeds of the good men at rest: 
The many prayers, the daily praise, the nurture in the Word, 
Have not in vain ascended up before the gracious Lord: 
Nations, and thrones, and reverend laws, have melted like a 

dream ; 
Yet Wykeham's works are green and fresh beside the crystal 

stream. 

Four hundred years and fifty their rolling course have sped 
Since the first serge-clad scholar to Wykeham's feet was led ; 
And still his seventy faithful boys, in these presumptuous days, 
Learn the old truths, speak the old Avords, tread in the ancient 

ways: 
Still for their daily orisons resounds the matin chime ; 
Still linked in bands of brotherhood St. Catherine's steep they 

climb; 
Still to their Sabbath worship they troop by Wykeham's tomb ; 
Still in the summer twihght sing their sweet song of Home. 

And at th' appointed seasons, when Wykeham's boimties claim 
The full heart's solemn tribute from those who love his name, 
Still shall his white-robed children, as age on age rolls by. 
At Oxford and at Winchester, give thanks to God Most High: 
And amid kings and martyrs shedding down glorious light, 
While, the deep-echoing organ swells to tYie \^\3X\«^\kfe\^DX^ 
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With grateful thoughts overflowing at the mercies they behold, 
They shall praise their sainted fathers, the famous men of old. 

Sir Roundell Palmer. 



37. — HELLVELLYIT. 

I climb'b the dark brow of the mighty IlellveEyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty and wide ; 

All was still, save by fits when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 

On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was bending. 

And Catchedicam its lefl verge was defending. 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer had died. 

Dark green was the spot 'mid the brown mountain-heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch'd in decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather. 

Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended. 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ; 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ; 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number. 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And, oh ! was it meet, that, — no requiem read o'er hini^ 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch'd before him — 

Unhonour'd the Pilgrim from life should depart ! 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded. 
The tapestiy waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 
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th scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 

Lnd pages stand mute by the canopied pall: 

rough the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are gleaming ; 

the proudly-arch'd chapel the banners are beaming ; 

* adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 

lamenting a Chief of the people should fall. 

k meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

I?o lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb ; 

len, wilder'd, he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 

lnd draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

d more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 

y obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 

th one fidthftd friend but to witness thy dying, 

n the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 

Scott. 



38. — FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halts, and searches with his eye 
Among the scattered rocks: 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen. 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry: 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear ; 

What is the creature doing liet^^ 
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It was a core, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ; 

Far in the bosom of Hellvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 

Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak, 
In symphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud, 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast. 
That if it could would hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, awhile 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
O'er rocks and stones, follo>ving the dog 
As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground: 
The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fallen, that place of fear ! 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear: 

He instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 

llemembered too the very day 

On which the traveller passed that way. 
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But here a wonder for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog had been through three months' space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watched about the spot, 
Or by his master's side: 
How nourished there through that long time, 
He knows Who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling great. 
Above all human estimate. 

Wordsivorth, 



39. — EPITAPH ON A HARE. 

Here lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 

AVhose foot ne'er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman's hallo', 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind. 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to 'domestic bounds confined. 
Was still a wild Jack-hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night. 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would bite. 
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Ills diet was of wheaten bread. 
And milk, and oats, and straw ; 

Thistles, or lettuces instead. 
With sand to scour his maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he r^aled. 

On pippins' russet peel. 
And, when his juicy salads faiPd, 

Sliced carrot pleased him welL 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn, 

Whereon he loved to bound. 
To skip and gambol like a fawn, 

And swing his rump around. 

Ilia frisking was at evening hours, 

For then he lost his fear, 
])ut most before approaching showers, 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round-rolling moons 

He thus saw steal away, 
Dozmg out all his idle noons, 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humour's sake. 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts, that made it ache, 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath his walnut shade 

He finds his long last home. 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save, 

And, partner once of Tiney's box, 
Must soon partake his gra^e. 
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40. — THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lower'd, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain. 

At the dead of the night, a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dream'd it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array. 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track ; 

' Twas autunin — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain -goats bleating alofr, 

And knew the sweet strain that the com -reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 

" Stay, stay with us ! rest! thou art weary and worn ! " 
And fiiin was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 

But sorrow retum'd with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear — melted away ! 

Campbell, 



41. — THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 
, " If my heart by signs can tell, 
'* Maiden, I have watched thee daily^ 
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" And I think thou lov'st me well." 

She replies, in accents fainter, 

" There is none I loye like thee." 

He is but a landscape painter, 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof; 

Leads her to the village altar, 

And they leave her father's roof. 

" I can make no marriage present ; 

" Little can I give my wife: 

" Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

" And I love thee more than life." 

They by parks and lodges going, 

See the lordly castles stand: 

Summer woods about them blowing, 

Made a mummr in the land. 

From deep thought himself he rouses. 

Says to her that loves him well, 

" Let us see these handsome houses 

" Where the wealthy nobles dwell." 

So she goes, by him attended, 

1 lears him lovingly converse, 

Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers; 

Parks with oak and chestnut shady. 

Parks and ordered gardens great. 

Ancient homes of lord and lady, 

Built for pleasure and for state. 

All he shows her makes him dearer: 

Evermore she seems to gaze 

On that cottage growing nearer. 

Where they twain will spend their days. 

O, but she will love him truly I 
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He shall have a cheerful home ; 

She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns, 

With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before ; 

Many a gallant gay domestic, 

Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call. 

While he treads with footsteps firmer, 

Leading on from hall to hall. 

And while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine. 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

" All of this is mine and thine," 

Here he lives in state and bounty. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, 

Not a lord in all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As it were with shame the blushes. 

And her spirit changed witliin. 

Then her countenance all over, 

PaJe again as death did prove: 

But he clasped her like a lov^r, 

And he cheered her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness. 

Though at times her spirits sank ; 

Shaped her heart with woman's meekness. 
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To all duties of her rank: 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such, 

That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weighed upon her. 

And perplexed her night and mom, 

With the burden of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom. 

Famt she grew, and ever femter. 

As she murmur'd, " O, that he 

" Were once more that landscape painter 

" Which did win my heart from me ! " 

So she drooped and drooped before him, 

Fading slowly from his side: 

Three fair children first she bore him. 

Then before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourned the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh House by Stamford town. 

And he came to look upon her. 

And he looked at her, and said, 

" Bring the dress, and put it on her, 

" Tliat she wore when she was wed." 

Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body drest 

In the dress that she was wed in. 

That her spirit might have rest. 

Tennyson. 
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42.— FOR A'THAT AND ATHAT. 

Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a'that ? 
The coward slave, we pass hun by, 
And dare be poor for a'that ! 
For a'that, and a'that, 
Our toils obscure, and a'that; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 
The man's the gowd for a'that. 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddeuj-grey, and a'that ; , 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a'that. 

For a'that, and a'that. 

Their tinsel show, and a'that ; 

An honest man, though e'er sae poor, 

Is king o'men for a'that. 

Ye see yon birkie,2 ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a'that ; 
Tho' hundreds worship at his word. 
He's but a coof ^ for a'that: 
For a'that, and a'that. 
His riband, star and a'that; 
The man of independent mind. 
He looks and laughs at a'that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a'that ; 

But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa' that ! 

For a'that, and a'that, 

Their dignities, and a'that, 

humble. ^ a clever fellow. 3 a blockhead. 
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The pith o*sense, and pride o'worth, 
Are higher ranks than a'that. 

Then let us pray, that come it may, 

As come it will for a'that, 

When sense and worth, o'er a'the earth. 

Shall bear the gree,* and a'that : 

For a'that, and a'that. 

It's coming yet, for a'that, 

That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a'that. 

Bums, 



43.-.-FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN. 

Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade ; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady's maid. 

But as they fetch'd a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 
And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to — 

The boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did seem in a fit, 
'Twas nothing but a feint. 

" Come, girl," said he, " hold up your head, 
" He'll be as good as me ; 
" For when your swain is in our boat, 
" A boatswain he will be." 

So when they'd made their game of her. 
And taken off her elf, 

* be the rictor. 
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She roused and found she only was 
A-coming to herself. 

" And is he gone, and is he gone ? " 
She cried, and wept outright: 
" Then I will to the water-side, 
" And see him out of sight." 

A waterman came up to her, 
" Now, young woman," said he, 
" If you weep on so, you will make 
" Eye-water in the sea." 

" Alas ! they've taken my beau Ben 
" To sail with old Benbow ; " 
And her woe began to nm afresh. 
As if she'd said Gee woe ! 

Says he, " They've only taken him 
" To the Tender ship, you see ; " 
" The Tender ship," cried SaUy Brown, 
" What a hard-ship that must be I 

" O ! would I were a mermaid now 
" For then I'd follow him ; 
** But oh 1 I'm not a fish- woman, 
" And so I cannot swim. 

" Alas ! I was not bom beneath 
" The Virgin and the Scales, 
" So I must curse my cruel stars, 
" And walk about in Wales." 

Now Ben had sail'd to many a place 
That's underneath the world ; 
But in two years the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furl'd. 
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But when he calPd on Sally Brown, 
To see how she got on, 
He f jund she'd got another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John. 

" O Sally Brown, SaJly Brown, 
" How could you serve me so ? 
" I've met with many a hreeze before, 
" But never such a blow.' 
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Then reading on his 'bacco-box. 
He heaved a bitter sigh, 
And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 

And then he tried to smg " All's Well,'' 
But could not though he tried ; 
His head was turn'd, and so he chew'd 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happen'd in his berth. 
At forty-odd befell ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll'd the bell. 



Hood. 



44. — CHEVY CHASE. 

The Percy out of Northumberland, 

And a vow to God made he, 

That he would hunt in the mountains 

Of Cheviot within days three, 

In the maugre of ^ doughty Douglas, 

And all that with him be. 

The fattest harts in all Cheviot 

He said he would kill, and carry away ; 



^ in spite of. 
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" By my faith," said the doughty Douglas again, 
" I will let « that hunting if I may.*' 

Then the Percy out of Bamborough came, 
And with him a mighty meyne,^ 
Fifteen hundred archers, of blood and bone. 
They were chosen out of shires three. 

This began on a Monday at mom, 
In Cheviot the hills so hie ; 
The child may rue it that is unborn ; 
It was the more pitie. 

The drivers through the woodcs went, 
For to raise the deer ; 
Bowmen bicker'd * upon the bent 8 
With their broad arrows clear. 

Then the wild thorough the woodcs went. 
On every side shear ; 
Orejhounds through the greves ^ glent^ 
For to kill their deer. 

They began in Cheviot, the hills above. 
Early on Monanday ; 
By that it drew to the hour of noon, 
A hundred fat hartes dead there lay. 

They blew a snort upon the bent. 
They assembled on sides shear ; ** 
To the quarry* then the Percy went. 
To the brittling^*' of the deer. 

He «aid, " It was the Douglas's promise 
" This day to meet me here: 

* hinder. * company. * skirmished. 

* slope. ^ groves. ^ glanced. 

^ straight and swifl. ^ prey. ^^ <iu\Xsxi^'^^. 
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**Biit I wist he would fioL Tenmicnt,'* 
A great oath the PercT swne. 

At hut m 9q[iure of Xordmmheihuid 
Looked at his hand foil nigfa ; 
He was ware of the dooghtr Don^ilas oomiiig, 
AYith him a nughtv meme : 

Both with apear. hilL and hrand ; u 
It was a mightT sight to see ; 
Hardier mem hoth of heart and hand. 
Were not in Chiistiante. 

TheT wcfe twentr hnndred spearmen good^ 
Withoutioi anv hH i 

They wcfe horn along hy the water of Tweed, 
In the hounds of Tlrrdale. 

m 

^ LeaTe off hrittfing the deer.^ he said, 
*' To TOUT hows look ye take good heed ; 
** For since re were of vour mothers horn 
** Had Te never so mickle need.** 

The doughty Douglas on a steed 
He rode all his men befome : 
His armour glitteied as a glede ; ™ 
A bolder bame''^ was never bom. 

"■ TeQ me who ye are;.*' he says, 

^ Or whose men that vebe; 

^ Who gave yon leave to hunt in this chn 

^ In the spite of me ? " 

The first man that ever him answer made. 
It was the good Lord Peiey : 
^ We will not tdl thee who we are, 
^Xor whose men that we be; 



" jake and sword. ^tfm. 
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" But we will hunt here in this chace, 
" In spite of thine and thee. 

** The fettest harts in all Cheviot 

" We have kill'd and cast^* to cany away." 

" By my troth," said the doughty Douglas again, 

" Therefore shall one of us die this day." 

Then said the doughty Douglas 
Unto the Lord Percy, 
" To kill all these guiltless men, 
" Alas it were great pitie ! 

" But, Percy, thou art a lord of land, 
" And I am earl called in my countrie ; 
*' Let all our men apart from us stand, 
" And do the hattle off thee and me." 

" Now, curse on his crown," said the Lord Percy, 

** Whosoever thereto says nay I 

'* By my troth doughty Douglas," he says, 

" Thou never shalt see that day. 

*' Neither in England, Scotland, nor France, 

** Of woman horn there is none, 

" But, on fortune be my chance, 

** I dare meet him, one man for one." 






Then spake a squire of Northumbeiiand, 

Richard Witherington was his name: 
" It shall never be told in South England," he says, 
" To King Harry the fourth, for shame I 

** I wot ye bin great lordes two, 
I am a poor squire of land ; 
ril ne'er see my captain fight on a field, 

1* intend. 
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" And a looker-on to stand: 

" But while I may my weapon wield 

" I will fail not heart and hand." 

That day, that day, that dreadful day ! 

The first fyttew here I find. 

An ye will hear more of the Hunting of Cheviot, 

Yet more there is behind. 



The Second Fttte. 

The Englishmen had their bowes bent, 
Their hearts were good enow ; 
The first (flight) of arrows, that they shot off, 
Seven score spearmen they sloughe. 

Yet bides Earl Douglas upon the bent 
A captain good enow. 
And that was soon seen, verament. 
For he wrought (the English wo). 

The Douglas parted his host in three, 
Like a chieftain (full) of pride ; 
With sure spears of mighty tree 
They came in on every side 

Thorough our English archery, , 

And gave many a wound fiill wide ; 
Many a doughty they gar'd ^^ to die, 
Which gain'd them no (small) pride. 

The Englishmen let their bowes be, 
And puird out brands that were bright; 
It was a heavy sight to see 
Bright swords on basnets ^^ light. 

1^ a portion of a song. ^^ made. ^^ small helmets. 
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Thorough rich mail and maniple ^' 
Stern they struck down straight ; 
Many a freke ^ ' that was full free, 
There under foot did light. 

At last the Douglas and Percy met, 
Like two captains of might and main ; 
They swapt together till they both swat. 
With swords of the fine Milan. 

These worthy frekes for to fight 
Thereto they were full fain, 
Till the blood out of their basnets sprent 
As ever did hail or rain. 

" Hold thee, Percy ! " said the Douglas, 
" And r faith I shall thee bring 
" Where thou shalt have an earl's wages 
" Of Jamie our Scottish king. 

" Thou shalt have thy ransom free ; 
" I hight ''^ thee here this thing ; 
" For the manfullest man yet art thou, 
" That ever I conquered in fighting." 

" Nay," said the Lord Percy, 
" I told it thee beforne, 
" That I would never yielded be 
*• To no man of a woman bom.' 
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With that came an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty wane ; "^ 
And it hath stricken the Earl Douglas 
Li at the breast bane. 

Thorough liver and lungs both. 
The sharp arrow is gone. 



^ a coat worn under the armour. ^** man. so ^iQi\mAi^« *^ wife. 
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That never after in all his life-days 

lie (ipake more words but one: 

That was, " Fight ye, my merry men, whik ye may! 

" For my life-days be done." 

Then Percy leaned on his brand. 
And Raw the Douglas die ; 
IIo took the dead man by the hand. 
And said, " Wo is me for thee I 

** To have saved thy life, I would have given 
"My landJis for years three ; 
" For a better man, of heart nor of hand, 
" WaH not in the north countrie." 

Of all that saw a Scottish knight, 
Sir Hugh the Montgomerie; 
IIo Raw the Douglas to death was dight: 
IIo upended^ a spear, a trusty tree ; 

IIo rode upon a courser 
llirough a hundred archery ; 
lie never stinted,. nor never blauss 
Till ho came to good Lord Percy. 

He set upon the Lord Percy 
A dint that was full sore ; 
With a sure spear of a mighty tree 
Clean through his body he bore, 

On the other side that a man might see 
A large cloth-yard and mair. 
Two better captains in Christiante 
Were not, than the two slain there. 

An archer of Northumberland 
Saw slain was the Lord Percy: 



as 



spanned, grasped. ^ stopped. 
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He bare a bend-bow in his hand 
Was made of trusty tree. 

An arrow, that was a cloth-yard long, 
To the hard steel haled he ; 
A dint he set, was both sad and sore, 
On Sir Hugh the Montgomerie. 

The dint it was both sad and sore 
That he on Montgomerie set ; 
The swan feathers the arrow bore 
With his heart's-blood they were wet. 

There was never a freke one foot would flee. 
But still in stour** did stand. 
Hewing on each other, while they might dree ^ 
With many a balefiil brand. 

This battle began in Cheviot 

An hour before the noon. 

And still when evensong bell was rung 

The battle was not half done. 

They took (off) on either hand 
By the light of the moon ; 
Many had no strength for to stand, 
In Cheviot the hills aboon. 

Of fifteen hundred archers of England, 
Went away but fifty and three ; 
Of twenty hundred spearmen of Scotland, 
But even five and fiftie. 

That were not slain in Cheviot ; 
They had no strength to stand on hie. 
The child may rue that is unborn: 
It was the more pitie. 

** turmoil of fight. ** endoiQ* 
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There was slain with Lord Percy, 
Sir John of Agerstone ; 
Sir Roger, the hindeae Hartley ; 
Sir William, the bold Heron. 

Sir George, the worthy Lovel, 
A knight of great renown ; 
Sir Ralph, the rich Rugby ; 
With dints were beaten down. 

For Witherington my heart was wo. 
That ever he slain should be ; 
For when both his legs were hewn in two. 
Yet he kneeled and fought on his knee. 

There was slain with the doughty Douglas, 

Sir Hugh the Montgomerie ; 

Sir Davy Liddale, that worthy was, 

His sister's son was he ; 

Sir Charles k Murray in that place. 
That never a foot would flee ; 
Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lord he was, 
With the Douglas did he dee. 

So on the morrow they made them biers 
Of birch and hazel gray ; 
Many widows with weeping tears 
Came to fetch their makes -'^ away. 

Tivydale may carp oii"^ care, 
Northumberland make great moan ; 
For two such captains as there were slain 
On the Marches shall never be none. 

Word is come to Edinborough, 
To Jamie the Scottish king, 



^ courteous. ^ mates. ^ complain through care. 
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Doughty Douglas, lieutenant of the Marches,® 
Lay slain Cheviot within. 

His handes did he weal and wring: 
" Alas, and wo is me ! 
" Such another captain in Scotland wide 
" There is not left," said he. 

Word is come to lovely London, 
To Harry the fourth our king. 
Lord Percy, Ueutenant of the Marches, 
Lay slain Cheviot within. 

" God have mercy on his soul," said King Harry, 

" Good Lord if Thy Will it be I 

" I've a himdred captains in England," he said, 

"As good as ever was 'he: 

" But, Percy, an I brook •^" my hfe, 

" Thy death well quit shall be." 

And now may Heaven amend us all, 
And into bliss us bring ! 
This was the Hunting of the Cheviot: 
God send us all good ending ! 

Old Ballad. 



45. — trelaw:n^y. 

A GOOD sword and a trusty hand I 

A merry heart and true ! 
King James's men rhall understand 

What Cornish lads can do ! 

And have they fix'd the where and when ? 
And shall Trelawny die ? 

■ 

^ Borders. ^o enjoy. 
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Here^s twenty thousand Comisli men 
Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake their captain braye and bold ; 
A merry wight was he ; 
If London Tower were Michael's Hold, 
We'll set Trelawny free I 

" We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

" The Severn is no stay, 
'* With one and all, and hand to hand, 

" And who shall bid us nay ! 

" And when we come to London Wall, 

" A pleasant sight to view ; 
" Come forth I come forth ! ye cowards all, 

" Here's men as good as you ! 

" Trelawny he's in keep and hold, 

" Trelawny he may die ; 
" But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 

" Will know the reason why ! " 

Old Ballad, 



46. — A SONG FOR THE TIMES. 

A SONG for the times when the sweet church chimes 
Called rich and poor to pray, 
As they opened their eyes, by the bright sunrise 
And when daylight died away. 

The squire came out of his rich old hall, 
And the peasants by two and by three, 
The woodman let his hatchet fall, 
And the shepherd left his tree. 

Through the churchyard dew, by the churchyard yew 
They went both old and young, 
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And with one consent, in prayer they bent, 
And with one consent they sung. 

Christmas was merry Christmas then, 
And Easter-tide the same 
And they welcom'd well, with merry bell 
Each Sainfs day as it came. 

They thought with love on the Saints above, 
In the pious days of old 
We toil and we slave, till we drop in the grave 
And all for the lust of gold. 

But little we'll care, what wicked men 
May say or think of ill. 
They kept the Saints' days holy then, 
And we will keep them still. 

We'll cherish them now in times of strife 
As a holy and peaceM thing ; 
They were bought by a faithful prelate's life 
And the blood of a martyr'd king. 

Neale, 



47. — LOCHINVAR. 

O, YOUNG LocHiNVAB is comc out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steel was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none ; 
He rode all imarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithftd in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river, where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 
The bride had consented, the gallant cam^ \^\ft\ 
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For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the feir Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride*s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ; 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

" Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long wooed your daughter, my suit ye denied — 
" Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
" And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
" To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
" There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
" That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.'* 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the vrine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said j^oung Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, " ' Twere better by fer 

" To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush and scaur ; ^ 

" They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochinvar. 

1 cliff. 
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There was mounting *mong Graemes of the Netherhy clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgrayes, they rode and they ran: 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannohie Lee, 

But the lost "bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in loye, and so dauntless in war, 

Haye ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinyar? 

Scott, 



48. — THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 

The greenhouse is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs, displaced from that retreat, 

Enjoy'd the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long. 

Lived happy prisoners there. 

They sang, as bhthe as finches sing. 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they hst ; 
Strangers to hberty, 'tis true. 
But that dehght they never knew, 

And therefore never miss'd. 

But nature works in every breast. 
With force not easily suppress'd ; 

And Dick felt some desires. 
That, after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pass between his wires. 

The open windows seem'd to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was stUl confined: 
And Dick, although his way was clear. 
Was much too generous and sincere, 

To leave his friend behind. 
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So settling on his cage, by play, 

And chirp, and kiss, he seem'd to say, 

You must not live alone — 
"Not would he quit that chosen stand 
Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 

Returned him to his own. 

O ye, who nerer taste the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise, 

Fandango, ball, and rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison with a friend preferr'd 

To liberty without. 



49. — WE ARE SEVEN. 

A SIMPLE CHILD, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb. 
What can it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fSur, and very fair ; 
Her beauty made me glad. 



(( 
(( 



Sisters and brothers, little niaid, 
How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all,"* she said. 
And, wondering, look'd at me. 



Cowper, 
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" And where are they ? I pray you tell ! " 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
" And two of us at Conway dwell ; 

*' And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

" My sister and my brother ; 
*' And in the churchyard cottage, I 

" Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

** And two are gone to sea ; 
" Yet you are seven ! I pray you tell, 

" Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
" Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

*' Beneath the churchyard tree." 

• 

" You run about, my little maid ! 

" Your liml)s they are alive ! 
" If two are in the churchyard laid, 

" Then you are only five I " 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother*s door, 

" And they are side by side." 

" My stockings there I often knit, 

" My kerchief there I hem ; 
" And there upon the ground I sit — 

^^ I sit and sing to them. 

"And often after sunset, Sir, 

" When it is light and fair, 
" I take my little porringer, 

" And eat my supper there. 
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** The first that died was little Jane ; 

^^ In bed she moaning lay, 
" Till God released her of her pain, 

" And then she went away, 

** So in the churchyard she was laid; 

" And when the grass was dry, 
*' Together round her grave we played, 

" My brother John and L 

*^ And when the ground was white with snow, 

^^ And I could run and slide, 
" My brother John was forced to go, 

" And he Ues by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The httle maiden did reply, 

" O Master ! we are seven." 

" But they a^'e dead ; those two are dead; 

" Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
'Twas throwing words away, for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

WordstDorth, 



50. — POOR DOG TRAY. 

On the green banks of Shannon when Sheelah was nigh, 

No bhthe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play. 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 
She said, (while the sorrow was big at her heart,) 
Oh! remember your Sheelah when far, far away: 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray. 
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Poor dog ! he was faithfiil and kind to be sure, 
And he constantly loved me although I was poor ; 
When the sour-looking folk sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold. 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old. 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey, 
And he lick'd me for kindness — my old dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 
And I play*d a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 

^ CampbeU. 



51.— LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OP 

SCOTS, 

ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 

Now nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree. 

And spreads her sheets o' dusies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea: 

Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 

And glads the azure skies; 

But naught can glad the weary wight 

That fisist in durance lies. 

Now lav'rocksi wake the merry mom. 
Aloft on dewy wing ; 

1 larks. 



( 
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The merle,* in his noontide bow'r. 
Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis* wild, wi' many a note. 
Sings dtowsy day to rest ; 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi' care nor thrall opprest. 

Now hlooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae ; * 
The hawthorn's budding in the glen. 
And milk white is the slae: ^ 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland 
May rove their sweet amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 
Maim lie in prison Strang. 

I was the Queen of bonnie France, 
Where happy I hae been ; 
Fu' lightly rf se I in the mom, 
As blithe lay down at e'en: 
And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there ; 
Yet here I lie in forei^ bands, 
And never-ending care. 

But as for thee, thou false woman. 

My sister and my fee,' 

Grim vengeance, yet, shall whet a sword 

That through thy soul shall gae: 

The weeping blood in woman's breast 

Was never known to thee I 

Nor th' balm that drops on wounds of woe 

Frae woman's jatying ee. 

My son ! my son ! may kinder stars 
Upon thy fortune shine ; 



s blackbird. ^ thrash. Aslope. ^ aHoe. * foe. 
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And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 

That ne*er would blink on mine ; 

€k>D keep thee frae thy mother^s files, 

Or turn their hearts to thee: 

And when thou meet'st thy mother*s friend, 

Remember him for me ! 

O ! soon to me, may summer suns 

Nae mair light up the mom ! 

Nae mair, to me, the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow com ; 

And in the narrow house o' death 

Let winter round me rare ; 

And the next flowers that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave. 

Bums, 



52.— TOM BOWLING. 

Hebe, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 

The darling of our crew ; 
No more he'll hear the tempest howling. 

For death has broach'd him to ; 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft. 
Faithful below, he did his duty. 

And now he's gone aloft. 

Tom, never from his word departed. 

His virtues were lo rare. 
His friends were many, and true-hearted. 

His Poll was kind and fair. 
And then he'd sing so blithe and jolly. 

Ah ! many's the time and oft ; 
But mirth is tum'd to melancholy^ 

For Tom ia gone aloft. 
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Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather. 

When He, Who all commands, 
Shall give, to call life's crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands. 
Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 

In vain Tom's life has doff'd ; 
For, tho' his body's mider hatches, 

His soul is gone aloft. 

Dibdin. 



53.— THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

Mt hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night. 
As men's haye grown from sudden fears ; 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 
And mine has been the i&te of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr'd — forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father's &ith 
I suffer'd chaLos and courted death ; 
That father perish'd at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dweUing-place ; 
We were seven — ^who now are one. 
Six in youth and one in age, 
Finish'd as they had begun. 
Proud of persecution's rage ; 
One in fire and two in field. 
Their belief wiih \)lood \i«.ye seal'd •, 
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Dying as their &tlier died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and grey 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunheam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is Mien and left ; 
Creeping o*er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp: 
And in each pillar there is a ring. 
And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 
For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun to rise 
For years. I cannot count them o*er, 
I lost their long and heavy score. 
When my last brother droop'd and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — ^yet, each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid Ught 
That made us strangers in our sight; 
And thus together — ^yet apart, 
Fetter'd in hand, but pined in heart; 
'Twas still some solace in the dearth 
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Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other's speech, 
And each turn comforter to each. 
With some new hope or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound — ^not full and jfree 
As they of yore were wont to be: 
It might be fancy — ^but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do— and did my best. 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 

Because our mother's brow was given 

To him, with eyes as blue as heaven, 

For him my soul was sorely moved ; 

And truly might it be distressed 

To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles being free) — 

A polar day which will not see 

A sun-set till its summer's gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 

And in his natural spirits gay. 

With tears for nought but others' ills, 

And then they flow'd like mountain rills, 
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Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But form'd to combat with his kind ; 

Strong in his frame, and of a mood 

Which Against the world in war had stood, 

And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy: — ^but not in chains to pine: 

His spirit withered with their clank, . 

I saw it^silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine: 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 

Those relics of a home so dear, 

He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf. 

And fetter'd feet the worst of lQs. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon^s walls ; 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave enthrals ; 

A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made — and like a hving grave. 

Below the surface of the lake 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o*er our heads it knocked ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd^ 
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And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would hare set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed, and put away his food ; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to himter's fere, 
And for the like had little care: 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive's tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first put his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 
But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
My brother's soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep moimtain side: 
But why delay the truth ? He died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unlocked his chain. 
And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I hegg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
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That even in death his free-bom breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 
I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder^s fitting monument I 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother's image in fan- face. 
The infant love of all his race. 
His martyred Other's dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be. 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day, 
Was withered on the stalk away. 
Oh ! God, it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing. 
In any shape, in any mood: — 
Tve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
IVe seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
Tve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread: 
But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmix'd with such — but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek. 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 
So tearless, yet so tender — kind. 
And grieved for those he left behind: 
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With all the while a cheek whose bloom 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow^s ray. 

An eye of most transparent Ught, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur — ^not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listened, but I could not hear — 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound, — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 

And rush'd to him: — I found him not, 

/ only stirr'd in this black spot, 

I only lived — / only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — ^both had ceased to breathe: 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or striye, 
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But felt that I was still alive — 
A frantic feeling, when, we know 
That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — ^but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well, — ^I never knew — 
First came the loss of light, and air. 
And then of darkness too: 
I had no thought, no feeling, — ^none — 
Among the stones I stood a slave, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 
As shrubless crags within the mist ; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey, 
It was not night, it was not day. 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight. 
But vacancy absorbing space. 
And fixedness — ^without a place ; 
There were no stars — no earth — ^no time — 
No check — ^no change — no good — no crime- 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death ; 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless ! 
A light broke in upon my bndn, — 
It was the carol of a bird ; 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
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But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track, 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 

That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird with azure wings. 

And song that said a thousand things, 

A^d seemed to say them all for me ; 

I never saw its like before, i 

I ne^er shall see its likeness more: 

It seemed like me to want a mate. 

But was not half so desolate, 

But it was come to love me when 

None lived to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon^s brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 

But knowing well captivity. 

Sweet bird I I could not wish for thine ! 

Or if it were in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 

Which made me both to weep and smile ; 

I sometimes deemed that it might be 

My brother's soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it flew. 

And then 'twas mortal— well I knew, 

For he would never thus have flown. 

And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
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Lone — as the corse within its shroud^ 
Lone— as a solitary cloud, 
A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of Heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe. 
But so it was ; — my broken chain 
With limbs im&sten^d did remain. 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 
And up and down, and then athwart. 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed. 
My breath came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all. 

Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me; 

No child, no sire, no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 
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For thonght of them had made me mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 
The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in &ame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Khone in iullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channell'd rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall'd distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon-floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seem'd joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I felt troubled — and would fidn 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again. 
The darkness of my din: abode 
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Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we ought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

It might be months, or years or days, 
I kept no count — ^I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise. 
And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, 
I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where. 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 
I leam'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home: 
With spiders I had friendship made. 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place. 
And I the monarch of each race. 
Had power to kill — ^yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had learn'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 



Byron, 
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54.— LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

Toll for the brave; 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by. their native shore! 

Eight hundred of the brave 
Whose courage well was tried. 
Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds 
And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 

ToU for the brave! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock. 
She sprang no fatal leek, 
She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath. 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up 
Once dreaded by our foes! 
And mingle with the cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again 
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Full charged with England^s thunder, 
And plough the distant main: 

But Eempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o'^r ; 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 



Cowper, 



55. — LITTLE THINGS. 

Hearts good and true, 

Haye wishes few, 
In narrow circles hounded ; 

And hope that lives. 

On what God gives, 
Is Christian hope well founded. 

Small things are best, 

Grief and im-rest. 
With wealth and rank are given, 

But little things. 

On little wings. 
Bear little souls to heaven. 



Faber, 



56. — YOUNG ROMILLY; 

OS BOLTON PBIOBT. 

" What is good for a bootless bene ? ** 

With these dark words begins my tale ; 

And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 

When Prayer is of no avail ? 

*' What is good for a bootless bene ? " 
The Falconer to the Lady 6aid\ 
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And she made answer '' endless sorrow I ^ 
For she knew her son was dead. 

She knew it by the Falconer's words, 
And from the look of the Falconer's eye ; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthftil Romilly. 

Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low ; 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 

The pair have reached that fearfrd chasm. 
How tempting to bestride ! 
For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
"With rocks on either side. 

The striding-place is called The Strid, 
A name which it took of yore: 
A thousand years hath it borne that name^ 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Homilly come. 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time. 
Shall bound across The Strid ? 

He sprang in glee, — for what cared he 

That the river was strong, and the rocks were steep? 

But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 

And checked him in his leap. 

The boy is in the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

Now there is stillness in the vale, 
And long, unspeaking sorrow: 
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Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 

If for a lover the lady wept, 

A solace she might borrow 

From death and from the passion of death: — 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding day 
Which was to be to-morrow ; 
Her hope was a further looking hope, 
And her's is a mother's sorrow, 

He was a tree that stood alone. 
And proudly did its branches wave ; 
And the root of this delightM tree 
Was in her husband's grave ! 

Long, long in darkness did she sit. 
And her first words were, " Let there be 
" In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 
" A stately Priory ! " 

The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor fiiiled at evensong. 

And the lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief! 
Bnt slowly did her succour come. 
And a patience to her grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ! 

Wordsworth, 
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57.— THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as wmter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to Ught 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ! 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven ! 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery ! 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly ! 

'Tis mom, — ^but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy ! ' 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! — 
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Few, few shall part where many meet ! 

The snow shall he their wmding-sheet ; 

And every turf heneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier^s cemetery I 

^ Campbell, 



58.— THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 
And gentle peace returning, 
Wr mony a sweet babe fatherless, 
And mony a widow mourning ; 
I left the lines and tented field, 
Where lang Fd been a lodger, 
My himible knapsack a' my wealth, 
A poor but honest sodger. 

A leal,^ light heart was in my breast, 

A hand unstain'd wi' plunder ; 

And for fair Scotia, hame again, 

I cheery on did wander. 

I thought upon the banks o'Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy ; 

I thought upon the witching smile 

That caught my youthful fancy. 

At length I reach'd my bonnie glen, 
Where early life I sported ; 
I pass'd the mill, and tiysting thorn. 
Where Nancy aft I courted: 
Wha' spied I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother's dwelling! 
And tum'd me round to hide the flood 
That in my een' was swelling. 

1 loyal, true. ' eyea. 



u 
u 
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Wr aher'd Toice, quoth I, ""Sweet Imss, 
Sweet as Tcm hawthorn's blossom, 
O ! happy, happy may he be, 

"■ That*s dearest to thy bosom ! 

"" My purse is light, pTe hi to gang, 

"" And fain would be thy lodger ; 

^' Tve served my king and country lang 

'* Take pity on a sodger ! ^ 

Sae wistfully she gaz*d on me. 

And loTelier grew than ever ; 

Quo' she, " A sodger ance I lo'ed, 

** Forget him shall I never: 

"" Our humble cot, and hamdy &re 

" Ye fireely shall partake it ; 

"' That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 

" Ye're welcome for the sake o'V* 






She gax'd — she redden'd hke a 

Syne"* pale like any lily. 

She sank within my arms and cried, 

" Art thou mv ain dear Willie ? " 
By Him Who made yon sun and sl^ — 
By Whom true love's r^arded, 

"' I am the man ; and thus may stiQ 

** True lovers be rewarded ! 

*"*• The wars are o*er, and Fm come hame, 
'* And find thee still true-hearted ! 

Tho' poor in gear, we're rich in love, 

And mair, we'se ne'er be parted." 
Quo* she, ^ My grandsiie left me gowd, 

A mailen** plenish'd fiurly ; 

And come, my faithfu' sodger lad, 
" Thou'rt welcome to it dearly," 

'then. ^fimn. 
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For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The &rmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger's prize, 
The 8odger*s wealth is honour: 
The brave poor sodger ne*er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger, 
Remember he's his country's stay 
In day and hour of danger. 

Bums. 



59.— A PLAIN DIRECTION. 

In London once I lost my way 

In faring to and fro, 

And ask'd a little ragged boy 

The way that I should go ; 

He gave a nod, and then a wink, 

And told me to get there 

" Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

" And all round the Square." 

I box'd his little saucy ears. 
And then away I strode; 
But since I've found that weary path 
Is quite a common road — 
Utopia is a pleasant place. 
But how shall I get there? 
"Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
" And all round the Square." 

I've read about a famous town 

That drove a famous trade, 

Where Whittington walk'd up and found 

A fortune ready made. 

The very streets are paved with gold ; 
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But how shall I get there? 

** Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

^ And all round the Square.** 

IVe read about a Fairy Land, 

In some romantic tale, 

Where Dwarfe if good, are sure to thrive. 

And wicked Giants fail. 

My wish was great, my shoes were strong. 

But how shall I get there? 

'* Straight down the Crooked Lane 

" And all round the Square.** 

Tve heard about some happy Isle, 

Where ev'ry man is free, 

And none can lie in bonds for life 

For want of L. S. D. 

Oh that*s the land of Liberty! 

But how shall I get there? 

'' Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

" And all round the Square.** 

Tve dreamt about some blessed spot. 

Beneath the blessed sky. 

Where Bread and Justice never rise 

Too dear for folks to buy. 

It's cheaper than the Ward of Cheap, 

But how shall I get there? 

"Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

" And all round the Square.** 

They say there is an Ancient House, 

As pure as it is old. 

Where Members always speak their minds, 

And votes are never sold. 

Tm fond of all antiquities. 

But how shall I get there? 
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"Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
" And all round the Square/' 

They say there is a Royal Court 
Maintained in noble state, 
Where ev'ry able man, and good. 
Is certain to be great ! 
I'm very fond of seeing sights, 
But how shall I get there? 
"Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
" And all round the Square." 

They say there is a Temple too 

Where Christians cpme to pray ; 

But canting knaves and hypocrites. 

And bigots keep away. 

O ! that's the parish church for me ! 

But how shall I get there? 

" Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

" And all round the Square." 

They say there is a garden fair. 
That's haunted by the dove. 
Where love of gold doth ne'er eclipse 
The golden light of love — 
The place must be a Paradise, 
But how shall I get there ? 
" Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
" And all round the Square." 

I've heard there is a famous Land 
For public spirit known — 
Whose Patriots love its interests 
Much better than their own. 
The Land of Promise sure it is ! 
But how shall I get there ? 
" Straight down the Crooked Lane 
" And all round the Squaie."*^ 
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Pve read about a fine estate, 

A mansion large and strong ; 

A view all over Kent and back, 

And going for a song. 

George Robins knows the very spot, 

But how shall 1 get there ? 

" Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

" And all round the Square.** 

Tve heard there is a Company 

All formal and enroU'd, 

Will take your smallest silver coin 

And give it back in gold. 

Of course the office door is mobb'd, 

But how shall I get there ? 

" Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

" And all round the Square.'* 

Pve heard about a pleasant land. 
Where omelettes grow on trees. 
And roasted pigs run, crying out, 
•" Come eat me, if you please.'* 
My appetite is rather keen. 
But how shall I get there ? 
" Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
" And all round the Square." 



60.— A WREN'S NEST. 

Among the dwellings framed by birds 
In field or forest with nice care. 
Is none that with the little wren's 
In snugness may compare. 



Hood, 
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No door the tenement requires, 
And seldom needs a laboured roof; 
Yet is it to the fiercest sim 
Impervious, and storm-proof. 

So warm, so heautifiil withal. 
In perfect fitness for its aim, 
That to the kind, by special grace, 
Their instinct surely came. 

And when for their abodes they seek 

An opportune recess. 

The hermit has no finer eye 

For shadowy quietness. 

These find, 'mid ivied abbey walls, 
A canopy in some still nook ; 
Others are pent-housed by a brae 
That overhangs a brook. 

There to the brooding bird her mate 
Warbles by fits his low clear song ; 
And by the busy streamlet both 
Are sung to all day long. 

Or in sequestered lanes they build. 
Where, till the flitting bird's return. 
Her eggs within the nest repose, 
Like relics in an urn. 

But still, where general choice is good. 
There is a better and a best ; 
And, among fairest objects, some 
Are fairer than the rest. 

This, one of those small builders proved 
In a green covert, where from out 
The forehead of a pollard oak 
The leafy antlers sprout ; 
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For she who planned the mossy lodge, 
Mistmstmg her evasive skill, 
Had to a primrose looked for aid, 
Her wishes to fulfil. 

High on the tnmk's projecting brow. 
And fixed an infantas span above 
The budding flowers, peeped forth the nest^ 
The prettiest of the grove ! 

The treasure proudly did I show 
To some whose minds without disdain 
Can turn to little things ; but once 
Looked up for it in vain: 

'Tis gone — a ruthless spoiler's prey, 
Who heeds not beauty, love, or song, — 
'Tis gone ! (so seemed it) and we grieved. 
Indignant at the wrong. 

Just three days after, passing by 
In clearer light, the moss-built cell 
I saw, espied its shaded mouth ; 
And felt that all was well. 

The primrose for a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves ; 
And thus, for purposes benign, 
A simple flower deceives. 

Concealed from friends who might disturb 
Thy quiet with no ill intent, 
Secure from evil eyes and hands 
On barbarous plunder bent. 

Rest, mother bird ! and when thy young 
Take flight, and thou art free to roam, 
When withered is the guardian flower, 
And empty thy late home, 
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Think how ye prospered, thou and thine, 
Amid the unyiolated grove, 
Housed near the growing primrose tuft 
In foresight, or in love. 

Wordsworth, 



61. r- THE ROSE. 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower. 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned,. 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas I 
I snapped it: it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the deUcate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resigned. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 
Might have bloomed with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear, that is wiped with a little address. 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. 

Cowper, 
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62. — BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day^s renown 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

Li a bold determined hand, 

And the prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line ; 
As they drifted on Aeir path. 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time ! 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her Tan the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 

^^ Hearts of Oak !*' our captains cried, when each gun. 

From its adamantine lips, 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun! 

Again! again! again! 
Aud the havoc did not slack. 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering smit us back ! — 
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Their shots along the deep slowly boom; — 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail; 
Or, in conflagration pale, 
Light the gloom! 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o'er the wave, 

" Ye are brothers! ye are men ! 

" And we conquer but to save ! 

'*So peace, instead of death, let us bring: 

" But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

" With the crews, at England's feet, 

" And make submission meet 

" To our king." 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

Prom her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day ; 

While the sun look'd shining bright. 

O'er a wide and wofiil sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise! 
For the tidings of the might. 
By the festal cities' blaze. 
While the wine cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a flsithom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinorel 
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Brave hearto ! to Britam*8 pride 

Once 80 faithful and so true, 

On the deck of £une that died ; — 

With the gallant good Rioa: 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o*er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave. 

Campbett, 



68. — BANNOCKBURN ; 

BODBBT BBUCE^S ADDBESS TO HIS ABMT. 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to the glorious victorie I 

Now's the day, and now's the hour — 
See the front o* battle lower ; 
See approach proud Edward's power- 
Edward ! chains and slaverie ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Traitor I coward I turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
I'reeman stand, or freeman fa' ? 
Caledonian ! on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By our sons in servile chains ! 
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We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be — shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Forward ! let us do, or die ! 

Bums, 



64.— ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OP 

CLAPHAM ACADEMY. 

Ah me ! those old familiar bounds ! 
That classic house, those classic grounds 

My pensive thought recalls ! 
What tender urchins now confine, 
What little captives now repine, 

Within yon irksome walls ? 

Ay, that's the very house ! I know 
Its ugly windows, ten a-row I 

Its chimneys in the rear ! 
And there's the iron rod so high. 
That drew the thunder from the sky 

And tum'd our table beer ! 

There I was birch'd I there I was bred ! 
There like a little Adam fed 

From Learning's woful tree ! 
The weary tasks I used to con ! 
The hopeless leaves I wept upon I 

Most fruitless leaves to me ! 

The summon'd class ! the awfrd bow ! 
I wonder who is master now 
And wholesome anguish sheds ! 
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How many ushers now employs, 
How many maids ^o see the boys 
Haye nothing in their heads I 

And Mrs S ? Doth she abet 

(Like Pallas in the parlour) yet 

Some favoured two or three, — 
The little Crichtons of the hour, 
Her muffin-medals that devour. 

And swill her prize — ^bohea ? 

Ay, there's the playground I there's the lime. 
Beneath whose shade in summer's prime 

So wildly I have read I 
Who sits there now^ and skims the cream 
Of young Romance, and weaves a dream 

Of Love and Cottage-bread ? 

Who struts the Randall of the walk ? 
Who models tiny heads in chalk ? 

Who scoops the light canoe ? 
What early genius buds apace ? 
Where's Paynter? Harris? Bowers? Chase? 

Hal Baylis ? blithe Carew ? 

Alack ! they're gone — ^a thousand ways ! 
And some are serving in " the Greys," 

And some have perish'd young ! — 
Jack Harris weds his second wife ; 
Hal Baylis drives the wane of life ; 

And blithe Carew — ^is hung ! 

Grave Bowers teaches ABC 
To savages at Owhyee; 

Poor Chase is with the worms ! 
All, all are gone — the olden breed ! 
New crops of mushroom boys succeed, 

'* And push us from our /ornu ! ** 
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Lo ! where they scramble forth, and shout, 
And leap, and skip and mob about, 

At play where we have play'd ! 
Some hop, some run, (some fall,) some twine 
Their crony arms ; some in the shine, — 

And some are in the shade! 

Lo there what mix*d conditions run ! 
The orphan lad ; the widow^s son ; 

And Fortune's favoured care — 
The wealthy-bom, for whom she hath 
Mac-Adamised the future path — 

The Nabob's pamper'd heir ! 

Some brightly starr'd — some evil bom, — 
For honour some, and some for scorn, — 

For fair or foul renown ! 
Good, bad, indifferent — none may lack I 
Look, here's a White, and there's a Black ! 

And there's a Creole brown ! 

Some laugh and sing, some mope and weep. 
And wish their " frugal sires would keep 

" Their only sons at home ; " 
Some tease the future tense and plan 
The fiill-grown doings of the man, 

And pant for years to come ! 

A foolish wish ! There's one at hoop ; 
And four 9X fives I and five who stoop 

The marble taw to speed ! 
And one that curvets in and out, 
Reining his fellow Cob about, — 

Would I were in his stead I 

Yet he would gladly halt and drop 
That boyish harness off, to swop 
With this world's heavy van — 
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To toil, to tug— O little fool ! 
While thou canst be a horse at school. 
To wish to be a man ! 

Perchance thou deem^st it were a thing 
To wear a crown, — to be a king ! 

And sleep on regal down ! 
Alas ! thou know'st not kingly cares ; 
For happier is thy head that wears 

That hat without a crown ! 

And dost thou think that years acquire 
New added joys ? Dost think thy sire 

More happy than his son ? 
That manhood's mirth ? Oh, go thy ways 
To Drury Lane when ploy8<t 

And see how forced our fun ! 

Thy taws are brave ! thy tops are rare ! — 
Our tops are spun with coils of care, 

Our dumps are no deUght \ — 
The Elgin marbles are but tame, 
And 'tis at best a sorry game 

To fly the Muse's kite I 

Our hearts are dough, our heels are lead. 
Our topmpst joys fall dull and dead 

Like balls with no re-bound I 
And often with a faded eye 
We look behind, and send a sigh 

Towards that merry ground ! 

Then be contented. Thou hast got 
The most of heaven in thy young lot ; 

There's sky-blue in thy cup I 
Thou'lt find thy manhood all too fast — 
Soon come, soon gone I and age at last 

A sorry breaking-up! 



Hood. 
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65. — THE PET LAMB. 

The dew was falling fast, the stars begun to blink ; 

I lieard a voice; it said, "Drink, pretty creature, drink!" 

And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb with a maiden at its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine was near ; the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 

With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 

While to that mountain -lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 
Seemed to feast with head and ears ; and his tail with pleasure 

shook. 
" Drink, pretty creature, drink," she said in such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into my own. ; 
'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare ! 
I watched them with delight, they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the maiden turned away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did she stay. 

Right towards the lamb she looked ; and from a shady place 

I unobserved could see the workings of her face: 

If nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring. 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb the little maid might sing: 

" What ails thee, young one? what? why pull so at thy cord? 

" Is it not well with thee? well both for bed and board? 

'* Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 

" Rest, little young one, rest ; what is't that aileth thee? 

" What is it thou would seek? What is wanting to thy heart? 

" Thy limbs are they not strong? and beautiful thou art: 

" This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no peers; 

" And that green com all day is rustling in thy ears ! 

*' If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain, 

*' This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 
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" For rain and mountain-storms! the like thou need*st not fear, 
'^ The rain and storm are things that scarcely can come herei 

" Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 
" When my father found thee first in places far away ; 
" Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by none, 
" And thy mother from thy side for eyermore was gone. 

*^ He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home: 

" A blessed day for thee ! then whither wecJdsLthou roam^ 

^' A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dame that did thee yean, 

^^ Upon the mountain tops no kinder could haye been: 

*^ Thou know'st that twice a day I haye brought thee in this can 

" Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 

" And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 

*^ I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

" Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now, 

" Then Til yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough ; 

" My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold 

" Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 

" It will not, wiU not rest ! poor creature, can it be 

" That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in thee? 

" Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 

" And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 

'^ Alas, the mountain tops that look so green and fair ! 
" I've heard of fearful winds and darkness that roam there ; 
*^ The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
" When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 
"Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
" Night and day thou art safe, our cottage is hard by. 
" Why bleat so after me? Why pull so at thy chain? 
** Sleep, and at break of day I will come to thee again ! " 

As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat; 
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And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 
That buthalf of it was hers, and one half of it was mine. 
Again, and once again, did I repeat the song ; 
Nay" said I, '^ more than half to the damsel must belong, 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake with such a 
tone, 
" That I almost received her heart into my own/* 

Wordstvorth. 






66. — PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

It chanced upon a winter's day. 

But warm, and bright, and calm as May, 

The birds, conceiving a design 

To forestall sweet St. Valentine, 

In many an orchard, copse and grove. 

Assembled on affairs of love. 

And with much twitter and much chatter. 

Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bullfinch, who could boast 

More years and wisdom than the most. 

Entreated, opening wide his beak, 

A moment's liberty to speak ; 

And silence publicly enjoin'd. 

Delivered briefly thus his mind: 

" My friends ! be cautious how ye treat 

" The subject upon which we meet ; 

" I fear we shall have winter yet." 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control, 

With golden wing and satin poll, 

A last year's bird, who ne'er had tried 

What pairing means, thus pert rephed: 

'^ Methinks the gentleman," quoth she, 

" Opposite in the apple tree, 
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" By his good will would keep us single 

^^ Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle, 

" Or, (which is likelier to befall) 

" Till death exterminate us all. 

" I couple without more ado ; 

" My dear Dick Redcap, what say you?" 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 

Turning short round, strutting and sidling, 

Attested glad his approbation 

Of an immediate conjugation. 

Their sentiments so well expressed 

Influenced mightily the rest ; 

All paired and each pair built a riest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste, 

The leaves came on* not quite so fast. 

And Destiny, that sometimes bears 

An aspect stem on man's affairs, 

Not altogether smiled on theirs. 

The wind, of late breath'd gently forth, 

Now shifted east, and east by north ; 

Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know. 

Could shelter them from rain and snow, 

Stepping into their nests, they paddled. 

Themselves were chill'd their eggs were addled. 

Soon every father bird and mother 

Grew quarrelsome, and peck'd each other. 

Parted without the least regret. 

Except that they had ever met. 

And leam'd in future to be wiser 

Than to neglect a good adviser. 

Cowper. 
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67. — AULD ROBINr GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the.fauld, and the kye at hame^ 
And a' the warld to rest are gane, 
The waes o* my heart fa' in showers frae my ee, 
While my gudeman lies soimd hy me. 

Toung Jamie lo'ed me weel, and sought me for his bride ; 
But saving a crown he had nothing else beside: 
To make the crown a pimd, young Jamie gaed to sea ; 
And the crown and the pund were baith for me. 

He had'na been awa' a week but only twa, 
When my father brak his arm, and the cow was stown awa ; 
My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea — 
And Auld Robin Gray came a-courtin' me. 

My father couldna work, and my mother couldna spin ; 
I toil'd day and night, but their bread I couldna win: 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and wi* tears in his ee 
Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me ! 

My heart it said nay ; I look'd for Jamie back ; 
But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a wrak ; 
His ship it was a wrak — ^why didna Jamie dee? 
Or why do I live to cry, Wae's me? 

My father urgit sair: my mother didna speak ; 
But she look'd in my face till my heart was like to break: 
They gi*ed him my hand, but my heart was at the sea ; 
Sae Auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been a' wife a week but only four. 
When moumfu* as I sat an the stone at the door, 
I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I couldna think it he — 
Till he said, Tm cwne hame to marry thee. 

O sair, sair did we greet, muckle did we say ; 
We took but ae kiss, and I bad him gang away ; 



i 
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I wish that I were dead, but Pm no like to dee ; 
And why was I bom to say, Wae*s me ! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 
I dauma think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But m do my best a gude wife aye to be, 
For Auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 

Lady A, Lindsay. 



68. — THE DAFFODILS. 

I wandeb'd lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er yales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside a lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

C!ontinuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the Milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margm of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company: 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye. 

Which is the bliss of sohtude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the dauodila. 

WoTdawowUu 
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69. — ALEXAISTDER SELKIRK. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity^s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone. 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so imacquainted with man, 

Their tamenesss is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

in the ways of religion and truth. 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in the heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard 
Never sigh'd at the soimd of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath a|^pear*d. 
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Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land, I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ; 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags hehind. 

And the swift- winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to he there ; 
But alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought I 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 



Cowper, 



70.— THE KITTEJST AND FALLINa 

LEAVES. 

See the kitten on the wall, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves, — one— two — and three — 
From the lofty elder tree ! 
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Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and &,ir, 
Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly: one might think 
From the motions that they made, 
Every little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or Fairy hither tending, 
To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute. 
In his wavering parachute. 

But the kitten, now she starts. 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
First at one, and then its fellow. 
Just as light and just as yellow ; 
There are many now — ^now one — 
Now they stop and there are none: 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire I 
With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey. 
Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again: 
Now she works with three or four, 
Like an Indian conjuror; 
Quick as he in feats of art, 
Far beyond in joy of heart. 
Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers by, 
Clapping hands with shouts and stare, 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd ? 
Over happy to be proud. 
Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 
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71.— WITHIN KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 
With ill-match'd aims the Architect who planned 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of whiter-robed Scholars only) this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more: — 
So deem'd the man who fiishion'd for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self poised, and scoop'd into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering and wandering on as loth to die — 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were bom for immortality — 

Wordsworth, 



72. — THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE 

GLOW-WORM. 

A Nightingale, that aU day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When looking eagerly aroimd. 
He spied far off upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
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Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 
As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For *twas the self-same power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night. 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 



Cowper. 



73.— INCIDENT ; CHARACTERISTIC OF A 

FAVORITE DOG. 

On his morning rounds the master 
Goes to learn how aU things &re ; 

Searches pasture after pasture. 
Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And for silence, or for talk. 

He hath comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each of a different breed, 

Distinguished, two for scent, and two for speed. 

See a hare before him started ; 

Off they fly in earnest chase ; 
Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race ! 
And the hare whom they pursue 
Knows from instinct what to do ; 
Her hope is near, no turn she makes : 
But like an arrow to the river takes. 

Deep the river was and crusted 
Thinly by a one nighfs frost ; 
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But the nimble hare hath trusted 

To the ice, and safely crost ; 
She hath crost, and without heed 
All are following at full speed, 
When lo, the ice so thinly spread, 
Breaks, and the greyhound Dart is overhead ! 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow — 

See them cleaving to the sport ! 
Music has no heart to follow, 

Little Music, she stops short. 
She hath neither wish nor heart. 
Hers is now another part: 
A loving creature she, and brave ! 
And fondly strives her struggling friend to save. 

From the brink her paws she stretches. 

Very hands as you would say ! 
And afflicting moans she fetches. 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears, — 

Him alone she sees and hears, — 

Makes efforts with complaining ; nor gives o*er, 

Until her fellow sinks to re-appear no more. 

Wordsworth, 



74.— THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE 

HOUSE. 
But are ye sure the news is true? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 
Ye jades, fling by your wheel ! 

For there's nae luck about the house. 

There's nae luck at a' ; 
There's nae luck about the house. 

When our gudeman's awa'. 
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Is this a time to think o^ wark, 

When Colin's at the door ? 
Rax down my cloak — T\i to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 

Kise up, and make a clean fireside, 

Put on the mickle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 

And Jock his Sunday coat. 

Mak* a* their shoon as black as sloes, 
Their stockings white as snaw ; 

It's a* to pleasure our gudeman — 
He likes to see them braw. 

There are twa hens into the crib, 

Hae fed this month or mair ; 
Mak* haste and thraw their necks about, 

That Colin weel may fare. 

And gie to me my bigonet i 

My bishop's satin gown ; 
For I maun tell the baillie's wife 

That Colin's in the town. 

My turkey slippers I'll put on, 

My stockings pearly-blue — 
It's a' to pleasure our gudeman. 

For he's baith leal and true. 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue, 

His breath's like caller^ air ; 
His very foot hae music in't, 

As he comes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
Fm downright dizzy wi' the thought 

In troth I'm like to greet.^ 

^ little cap, * fresh. * ^^«^. 
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There*s nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a* ; 
There's nae luck about the house, 

When our gudeman's away. 



Mickle, 



75.— A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows &st. 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast. 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

"Oh ! for a soft and gentle wind I " 

I heard a Mr one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze. 

And white waves heaving high. 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free. 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud: 
And hark, the music, mariners ! — 

The wind is wakening loud. 
The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free ; 
The hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

A. Cunnuigham. 
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76.— THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET. 

Where art thou, my beloved son, 

Where art thou, worse to me than dead ? 
Oh, find me, prosperous or imdone ! 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same. 
That I may rest: and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 

Seven years, alas ! to have received 

No tidings of an only child ; 
To have despaired, have hoped, believed, 

And been for evermore beguiled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 
I catch at them, and then I miss ; 
Was ever darkness like to this? 

He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beauteous to behold ; 
Well-bom, well-bred: I sent him forth 

Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 
If things ensued that wanted grace. 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blu^ was on my &oe. 

Ah ! little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 

What power is in his wildest scream, 
Heard by his mother unawares ! 

He knows it not, he cannot guess ; 

Tears to a mother bring distress ; 

But do not make her love the less. 

Neglect me I no, I suffered long 

From that ill thought ; and, being blind, 

8aid, '^ Pride shall help me in my wrong ; 
'' Kind mother have I been, as kind 
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" As ever breathed ; " and that is true ; 
I've wet my path with tears hke dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 

My son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 

Oh, do not dread thy mother's door ; 
Think not of me with grief and pain ; 

I now can see with better eyes ; 

And worldly grandeur I despise. 

And fortune with her gifts and lies, 

Alas ! the fowls of heaven have wings. 
And blasts of heaven will aid their flight ; 

They mount — ^how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight I 

Chains tie me down by land and sea ; 

And wishes, vain as mine may be, 

All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan. 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion's den ; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep 

Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keetp 

An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts ; but none will force 
Their way to me ; — 'tis falsely said 

That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 

For, surely, then I should have sight 

Of him I wait for day and night. 

With love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass: 
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The very shadows of the clouds 

Hare power to shake me as they pass ; 
I question thmgs, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief : 
If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end: 
I have no other earthly friend I 



Wordsworth, 



77._GOD»S ACRE. 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God's Acre ! It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls. 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 

God's Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed, that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life ; alas I no more their own. 

Into its ftirrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shaU rise again, 

At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain ; 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 
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With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrows for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our Gob, 
This is the place, where human harvests grow 1 

LongfeUow, 



78.— SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTBODDEN 

WAYS. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love: 

A violet hy a mossy stone 

Half hidden from \he eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be: 
But she is in her grave, and, oh ! 

The difference to me I 

I travelled among unknown men, 

Li lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England, did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. 

*Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time: for still I seem 

To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 

Beside an English fire. 
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Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 

The howers where Lucy played ; 
And thine, too, is the last green field 

That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 

Wordswor^. 



79. — THE SAILOR. 

I 
The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore, 

As all its lessening turrets bluely fade ; 

He climbs the mast to feast his eves once more, 

And busy fancy fondly lends her aid. 

Ah ! now, each dear domestic scene he knew, 
EecaUed and cherished m a foreign clime, 

Charms with the ma^c of a moonlight view, 
Its colours mellowed, not impaired, by time. 

True as the needle, homeward points his heart. 
Through all the horrors of the stormy main ; 

This, the last wish that would with life depart, 
To meet the smile of her he loves again. 

When mom first faintly draws her silver line. 
Or eve's grey cloud descends to drink the wave ; 

When sea and sky in midnight-darkness join. 
Still, still he sees the parting look she gave. 

Her gentle spirit, lightly hovering o'er. 
Attends his little bark from pole to pole ; 

And, when the beating billows round him roar, 
Whispers sweet hope to soothe his troubled souL 

Carved is her name in many a spicy grove, 
In many a plantain-forest, waving wide ; 

Where dusky youths in painted plumage rove, 
And giant palms o'er-arch the golden tide. 
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But lo ! at last lie comes with crowded sail ! 

Lo, o'er the cliff what eager figures bend! 
And hark, what mingled murmurs swell the gale ! 

In each he hears the welcome of a Mend. 

— 'Tis she, 'tis she herself ! she waves her hand ! 

Soon is the anchor cast, the canvass toled ; 
Soon through the whitening surge he springs on land, 

And clasps the maid he singled from the world. 

Itogers. 



80.— THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam. 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childish tale is told, 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England I 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
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Solemn, yet 8weet, the church-bells* chime 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 
All other sounds, in that still time. 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks. 

And round the hamlet fanes.' 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 

Mrs, Hemans, 



81 — ADDRESS TO A CHILD DURING A 
BOISTEROUS WINTER'S EVENING. 

V^HAT way does the Wind come ? What way does he go? 

[e rides over the water, and over the snow, 

'hrough wood, and through vale ; and o'er rocky height, 

Hiich the goat cannot climb, takes his sounding flight; 

[e tosses about in every bare tree, 

lS, if you look up, you plainly may see: 
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BuNHid ar ft iiOov. aad 

Aad fliAcr tkaft if it voe covered vidi 



Tct seek kiB.— «Dd wkot ^dl 



ift a cocBci; ft he^ of diT 
Thftt ke s left, fir ft fa^ to beggns 

Torn ikdl gD to tke avckaid^ and dm jwa wfll 



Honnea gnat Aaft W spare bat Aaft €K ^n^ tv% 
That kiokcd ^ at tbe d^ » froad itti 1]^ 

Strfded aidi ^pfa- • bfaiilrtfal Acwr! 

Haik! am 1^ laoC ke mka a paare, 
Aad giaaii ar if be wvnid fix Ui daas 
S%bt ia Ike drtea^ ittd wi^ a bage latde 
Dirrelkcia do^iay Gibe a Kaa ia i 
Bat k> kaa lape luaaJ ; be docs 
We baild mp tike fire^ we"^ sm^ 
Fataadked Vr bis bcea^ lee ^e candle 



Beaks bave we «a real— bat tibat Ufatiled kadH, 
AIk! Ibtikeaaaiaiortkee^kta^dbckbdL 

acH tobedt aad wkea wearetikcre 

aitt, aad akat dUI aa caie ? 
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He may knock at the door, — ^we'll not let him In ; 
May drive at the windows,— we'll laugh at his din: 
Let him seek his own home, wherever it he ; 
Here's a cozie warm house for Edward and me. 

By a Female Friend of Wordsworth, 



82.— THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 

One morning (raw it was and wet 

A foggy day in winter-time) 
A woman on the road I met, 

Not old, though something past her prime: 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 

And like a Roman matron's was her mien and gait. 

The ancient spirit is not dead: > 

Old times, thought I, are hreathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 

Such strength, a dignity so fair ; 
She begged an alms like one in poor estate: 

I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 

" What is it," said I, " that you bear, 
" Beneath the covert of your cloak, 

" Protected from this cold damp air ? " 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 

" A simple burden. Sir, a little singing bird." 

And, thus continuing, she said, 

" I had a son, who many a day 
" Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 

*' Li Denmark he was cast away ; 
** And I have travelled many miles to see 

^* If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 
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^ The bird and cage thej both were his ; 
* Twas mj son s lurd: and neat and trim 

He kept it ; many to jages 

^ This singing-bird had gone with him: 
"* When last he sailed, he left the biid bdiind: 

^*- From bodings, as might be, that hung npon Lis mind. 

^*' He to a £^ow-lodger s care 

"* Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
** And (Mpe its song in safety ; — there 

^ I foond it when my son was dead: 
" And now, Gon help me for my Httle wit ! 

"" I bear it with me, Sir: — he took so much delight in it.** 

Wordsworth. 



83. — WE SCATTER SEEDS. 

Ws scatter seeds with careless hand 
And dream we ne^er shall see them more; 

But for a thousand years 

Their fruit appears. 
In weeds that mar the land 

Or healthful store. 

The deeds we do — the words we say 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 

We count them ever past — 

But they shall last — 
In the dread judgment, they 

And we shall meet ! 

EebU, 
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84. — THE POPLAR FIELD. 

The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
ISTor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed, since I last took a view 
Of my fevourite field, and the bank where they grew. 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat, that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat ; 
And the scene, where his melody charmed me before, 
Kesounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away. 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they ; 
With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 
I reflect on the frailty of man, and his joys ; 
Short-lived as we are, yet our pleasures, we see. 
Have a still shorter date, and die sooner than we. 

Coivper, 



85. — CONTENTMENT. 

Mt mind to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That world affords, or grows by kind: 
Though much I want what most men have, 
Yet doth my mind forbid me crave. 



'SL 
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Content I liye — ^thisis my 8t»y; 

I seek no more than may suffice- 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look — ^what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo ! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 

I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers oft do fall ; 
I see how those that sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 
They get — ^they toil — they spend with care: 
Such care my mind could neyer bear. 

I laugh not at another^s loss, 

I grudge not at another's gain ; 
ISTo worldly wave my mind can toss ; 

I brook that is another's pain. 
I fear no foe— I scorn no friend: 
I dread no death — ^I fear no end; 

Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more: 
They are but poor — ^though much they have, 

And I am rich — ^with little store. 
They poor, I rich: they beg, I give: 
They lack, I lend: they pine, I live. 

I wish not what I have at will: 

I wander not to seek for more: 
I like the plain ; I climb no hill: 

In greatest storm I sit on-shore, 
And laugh at those that toil in vain, 
To get what must be lost again. 
This is my choice ; for why — ^I find 
Ko wealth is like a quiet mind. 

Ancient Songs, 
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86. — I REMEMBER. 

I BEMEMBEB, I remember, 
The house where I was bom, 
The little window, where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom : 
He never came a wink too soon, 
'Not brought too long a day, 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away I 

I remember, I remember. 
The roses, red and white. 
The violets, and the lily-cups. 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs, where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday: — 
The tree is living yet! 

I remember, I remember. 

Where I was used to swing. 

And thought the air must rush as fresh. 

To swallows on the wing. 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now; 

And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember. 

The fir-trees, dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance : 

But now, 'tis little joy 

To know Tm further off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 
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87. — WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 

What is that, Mother? — ^The lark, my child! 
The mom has but just looked out, and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, Itpght sphere. 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy mom's first lays, 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

What is that, Mother ? — The dove, my son ! — 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's moan. 

Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 

Constant and pure, by that lonely nest. 

As the wave is poured from some crystal urn. 

For her distant dear one's quick return: 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove. 

In friendship as faithfril, as constant in love. 

What is that. Mother? — The eagle, boy! — 
Proudly careering his course of joy : 
Firm, on his own mountain vigour relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying. 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun. 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine. 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line. 

What is that. Mother? — The swan, my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove ; 
ISTo loved one now, no nestling nigh. 
He is floating down, by himself to die: 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings: 
Yetliis sweetest song is the last he sings, 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
iSwaa-like and sweety it may waft thee home. 

BcMBiie, 
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88. — THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 

There dwelt a miller hale and bold, 

Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from mom to night, 

Ko lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be, — 
"I envy nobody: no not I, 

" And nobody envies me !"• 

" Thou'rt wrong my friend !" said old King Hal, 

" Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be ; 
" For could my heart be light as thine, 

" Tdf gladly change with thee. 
" And tell me now what makes thee sing 

" With voice so loud and free, 
" While I am sad, though I'm the King, 

" Beside the river Dee." 

The miller smiled and doff'd his cap: 

" I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
" I love my wife, I love my friend, 

" I love my children three ; 
" I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

" I thank the river Dee, 
^^ That turns the mill that grinds the com, 

" To feed my babes and me." 

" Grood friend," said Hal, and sigh'd the while, 

" Farewell ! and happy be: 
" But say no more, if thou'dst be true, 

" That no one envies thee. 
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" Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, — 

" Thy mill my kingdom's fee ! 
'* Such men as thou art England's boast, 

" O miller of the Dee." 

Mackay, 



89. — THE BLIND BOY. 

SAT what is that thing called Light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy? 

What are the blessings of the sight? 
O tell your poor blind boy I 

You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright; 

1 feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 

My day or night myself I make 

Whene'er I sleep or play : 
And could I ever keep awake. 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 

Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 



Cihber. 
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90.— MY GOOD RIGHT HAND. 

I FELL into gnef, and began to complain; 
I looked for a friend, but I sought him in vain; 
Companions were shy, and acquaintance were cold, 
They gave me good counsel, but dreaded their gold. 
'* Let them go,'* I exclaimed, 'Tve a friend at my side, 
" To lift me, and aid me, whatever betide." 
To trust to the world is to build on the sand: — 
m trust but in Heaven and my good Right Hand. 

My courage revived, in my fortune's despite, 
And my hand was as strong as my spirit was light; 
It raised me from sorrow, it saved me from pain; 
It fed me, and clad me, agam and agam. 
The friends who had left me came back every one, 
And darkest advisers looked bright as the sun; 
I need them no more, as they all understand, — 
I thank thee, I trust thee, my good Right Hand ! 

Machay. 



91.— aOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 

Gob save our noble Queen ! 
Long live our gracious Queen ! ^ 

God save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious. 
Long to reign over us ; 

Gob save the Queen ! 

O LoBB our Gob, arise ! 
Scatter her enemies. 

And make them fall t 
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Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knayish tricks ; 
On Thee our hopes we fix ; 
God save us all ! 

Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On her be pleased to pour ; 

Long may she reign I 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 
To sing, ^th heart and voice, 

GU)D save the Queen ! 



THE END. 
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